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Judy lived in Hitler's Germany, there ( ~ 
would be no wings for her or any other \ 
little girl, Backward march! Back a = 
hundred years. Back to the business of \ 
just being a chattel. 4 
But she doesn’t live in Germany. She | CSS 


lives in America where her imagination can .: 


soar just as high and as far as she wills \ 

where special talents thrive on freedom « \ 
Judy at ten. . . making doll’s clothes y 

At twelve . . . sewing her first real dress. At , ZT > 

fourteen . . . showing originality, lapping 7 

up the cream of ideas and suggestions that Ma 


come her way. Then design school . . 
— 
apprenticeship success 


Wings for Judy. All along the way, 
people have given them to her. People like 
you, who work tirelessly to help and 
inspire your pupils. People like those in the 
Educational Bureau of The Spool Cotton 
Company. For instance, the little Monthly 
News Bulletin on the needle arts which 
you receive also goes regularly to many 
other home economics teachers . . . and we 


hope it helps many potential Judy's. 


J. & P. COATS - CLARK’S hw 
CROWN ZIPPERS 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NN. ¥. 
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The LIPPINCOTT J/ist and the wartime home 


economics courses.... 


College home economics instructors are performing valuable wartime 


service in the courses given in foods, first aid, textiles, and nursing 


As an adjunct to this work LIPPINCOTT offers these familiar books: 


Hess: TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE 
Denny: FABRICS 

Wilmot-Batjer: FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 
Dakin-Thompson: SIMPLIFIED NURSING 
Eliason: FIRST AID IN EMERGENCIES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago ° Philadelphia ° New York 














Now ready: revised 


FABRICS AND DRESS 


RATHBONE-TARPLEY 


Four distinguishing features of this Revised Edition 


Practical Construction Work follow- Emphasis on Budgeting and on the 
ing the development of theories— Care and Repair of Clothing— 


Smart, Informing Illustrations. Large- Answers to Wartime Problems: An 
size illustrations which make full use —— on knitting and American 
of the ample type-page. How-to-do-it Red Cross directions. Attention to 
pictures to explain intricate processes. wartime fabrics (nylon, vinyon, aralac) 
Line drawings which are modern and Accent on economy of time, of money, 


instructive— and of materials— 


In THE RIVERSIDE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES edited by Dr. Alice F. Blood 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 San Francisco $ 
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To M embe V'S of the American Home Economics Association! 


The Pay-before-you-go Plan for 1943-44 is urged in order to achieve: 


Satisfaction for the individual member. 

Lighter load for the state treasurer. 

Economy for all concerned. 

Cooperation with the war effort by more efficient use of manpower and paper 
in producing and distributing the JouRNAL OF HomME ECONOomICcs. 


These goals can be reached if you pay dues for 1943-44 now direct to the Washington 
office. The Washington office will send your state dues to your state treasurer. 


The success of the plan rests entirely upon early payment. It’s up to YOU! 


$4.00 covers state and national active membership dues in most states. 





Exceptions: $5.00 in California (Bay Section $4.50), Massachusetts, New Jersey; 
$4.50 in New York, Puerto Rico; $3.50 in Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 


Pay only the amount shown for your state. Disregard this page if you have already 
paid your state treasurer for 1943-44. 


Junior membership is $2.00 less than active, but junior members do not receive the 
JOURNAL OF Homer Economics; no one may be a junior member for more than three years. 


By recent action of the Executive Board, the Association will not hold itself responsible 
for sending all back numbers to those who pay after Journals are printed. Payment now 
will bring you all issues as they are published. 








Please detach and mail to American Home Economics Assn., 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Name 





Address 

















Position__ a 


(As teacher of clothing»extension specialist in foods, homemaker, etc.) (Include school, institution, or organization) 


12) 


I enclose $_ tomAugust, 1943-44. [1 active membership (0 junior membership 
. 


in the_ __ Home Economics Association and the American Home Economics Association. 


State 


Professional Interests (Check one Subject-Matter Interests (Check one) 


_Colleges & Universities __Family Relations 
__Elementary & Secondary Schools and Child Development 
__Extension Service —Family Economics 
__Home Economics in Business ——Housing 


___Home Economics in Institutions ——Food and Nutrition 
__ Homemaker ___ Textiles & Clothing 


Research ___Two or more subjects 
_Social Welfare & Public Health 
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Teacher and Pupil both benefit from 
these Free Helps for 
Infant Nutrition Classes 


; ___eeeeee 







TEACHER’S ay 


MANUAL | IWEANT NUTRITION TEACHER'S MANUAL 


Here is basic information on this sub- 
ject gathered from many sources, and 
assembled in a form which can be easily 
adapted to your own teaching tech- 
nique. The newest data and practices - 
have been included in this useful digest , 
assembled by Dr. Lillian B. Storms. = 


Size 83” x 11”, punched to fit your see" 
binder. = 





INFANT WOTRITION STUDENT'S LEAFLET 





These leaflets are so compiled that they 
can be studied with the Teacher’s Man- 
ual, or not, as you prefer. Clearly writ- 


ten, well illustrated they have proved | cahawe TTS wee eS 


a real help’to students of infant nutrition. 
ee 


- " ' | el ie 
Size 83” x 11”, punched for binders. | m= = = 


Gerber's 
Baby Food 


CEREALS ° STRAINED FOODS ° CHOPPED FOODS 





FOR YOUR FREE COPIES WRITE TO GERBER'S, DEPT. 259, FREMONT, 
MICHIGAN. PLEASE INDICATE NUMBER OF STUDENT'S LEAFLETS YOU REQUIRE. 
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Staple rayon fibre 


Another revolutionary development has come out of the 
research laboratories of Celanese Corporation—Celairese, an amazing 
staple insulating fibre of rayon. In interlinings, quilted negligees, 
men’s sports jackets, and in comforters Celairese gives warmth with- 
out bulk or stiffness. Designers find creative incentive in its natural 
affinity for draping, clean-cut tailoring and its adaptability for 
light-weight outer fabrics. Celairese is spotlessly clean—completely 
free from impurities or waste. Celairese retains its fluffiness and 
warmth—comes in a lasting white and permanent spun-dyed black. 
Celairese does not retain moisture—dries quickly; dry-cleans readily; 


is not deteriorated by salt air or other atmospheric conditions. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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Home Economics 
Teachers are Meet- 
ing the Demands of 
Today’s Curriculum 


with the 





HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


All eight booklets are bringing infor- 
mation, reality, and color to hundreds 
of home economics classes this fall. 
They cover 1) nutrition, 2) consumer 
facts, 3) care of children, 4) home 
nursing, 5) family relations, 6) groom- 
ing, 7) textiles, 8) vocations. Edited 
by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, each book- 
let is written by an expert in its field; 
each has a list price of 44 cents. 


The Following Basic Texts 
Emphasize Nutrition, Con- 
sumers, Personal and 


Household Efficiency 


HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


LET’S STUDY FOODS 


$1.68 


FOODS: Their Nutritive Eco- 
nomic and Social Values 
$1.76 


CRAIG AND RUSH 


CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER 


$1.40 


MATTHEWS 


THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE 


$1.76 


HARRIS AND HUSTON 


THE NEW HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS $1.76 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











Keyed to the 
War Effort 


Home Health and Nursing 


By ALMA LONG. 378 pages of basic 
instruction in the home care of the sick 
and the maintenance of health, written in 
simple language for.senior high-school stu- 
dents. A practical classroom text, a manual 
for Victory Corps activities, and a trust- 
worthy handbook for home use. The main- 
tenance of health and the home care of the 
sick are matters of vital importance to the 
war effort. This book tells what every 
layman can contribute in this field, both 
now and after the war. 95 illustrations. 
$1.72 


Learning To Care for 
Children 


By DOROTHY E. BRADBURY & EDNA 
P. AMIDON. An ideal class textbook or 
manual for girls who are assisting in the 
war effort by looking after children whose 
mothers are engaged in wartime employ- 
ment. It explains in a practical manner, 
with illustrative incidents from real life, 
how to deal with the common problems of 
taking care of small children. This book 
offers adequate instruction for would-be 
Civilian Defense Child Care Aides and can 
be recommended for use in Victory Corps 
training programs. 30 illustrations. %§ 
cents 


Foundations for Living 


By FERN SILVER & MILDRED GRAVES 
RYAN. Here is a one-volume home eco- 
nomics library which presents in an un- 
usually interesting and attractive manner, 
at the senior-high-school level, the funda- 
mental principles of social living, home 
management, clothing, foods and nutrition, 
child care, and consumer buying. Its em- 
phasis throughout is on the development of 
right attitudes and the mastery of the basic 
skills that are essential to happy living. 
Special attention is given to the more com- 
mon problems of social adjustment. 615 
pages, profusely illustrated. $2.12. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 


35 W. 32nd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


— 
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This is the theme of your teaching today. 
And, in addition to the actual sewing tech- 









a McCall 
niques, you are now called upon to teach the — pyingea 
elements of wardrobe planning and conserva- Pattorn 
tion as an answer to government clothing reg- 5402 


ulations. McCall Patterns have a printed 

cutting line and printed instructions thai will 

make teaching easier and give you more time for those other aspects of cloth- 
ing that are so important in times like these. You will find that McCall 
Body Measurement and Wardrobe Charts, in notebook size, will help your 
students in both sewing and wardrobe planning. 


——--—-—--~-----~- 


| McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE l Send for these free charts and receive the 
230 PARK AVE. — 2 as ae 
| NEW YORK, 17, N. Y. School Stylist for McCall’s timely fash- 
Please send ____~_—S-« Body Measurement Charts, 1on suggestions. 
Wardrobe Charts and place my name on 
the mailing list for the School Stylist. 


| 
| 
| 
| a. ow... | MeCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
| 230 Park Ave., N. Y.C., N. Y. 


SCHOOL 


CITY — 2: 
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T: E MAKERS Of Nucoa dedicate 
this advertisement to the men and 
women of science whose trained 
thinking and creative research have 
made margarine the nutritious food 
which serves ideally in today’s 
meal-planning for national health. 

Invented to extend the food sup- 
ply of another wartime, margarine 
is vastly different today from the 
spread which helped out the ration 
of Napoleon III’s soldiers. It has 





{DVERTISEMENTS 





No Room for Prejudice in the Trained Mind! 


come a long way, too, from the 
spread so many American families 
depended on in World War I. For 
there has been continuing scientific 
study to make margarine count more 
and more for nutrition . . . to give 
it more and more delicious flavor 

. to make its texture more and 
more pleasing. 

Yet margarine still must make its 
way against prejudice. Even today, 


when every ounce of nourishing 


Nutritious NUC OA .. . @ dependable source 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal-—it helps. 
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food is a hghting weapon to win the 
war faster and help make the peace 


endure, nutritionists are sometimes 


attacked for championing the facts , 


of margarine’s food value. And 
prejudice —the emotional resistance 
to change in food habits—keeps 
many people whose diet might 
benefit from margarine, from even 


trying it 


We believe that the readers ot 


this magazine— you whose trained 
minds make you leaders in your 


communities—will want to acquaint 


yourselves fully with the facts of 


modern margarine’s nourishing and 
appetizing qualities by familiariz- 
ing yourselves with it in your own 
homes. For margarine at its de- 
licious best, we suggest that you 


try NUCOA. 


1 Product of The BEST FOODS, Inc. 


§>NGOwd Sacn« 





of VITAMIN A 


d 





+43 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT NUCOA 


NUCOA is America’s most popular 
margarine, for Nucoa has been the 
leader in all improvements which have 
brought margarine up to its high 
modern standard. 


nucoa’s chief ingredients—pure vege- 
table oils churned in fresh pasteurized 
skim milk—are products of American 
farms exclusively. Nucoa was the first 
margarine to use only American vegetable 
oils and to achieve the smooth-churned, 
spreadable texture so different from old- 
time margarines 


NUCOA was the first margarine to con- 
tain added VITAMIN A. Each pound of 
Nucoa, winter and summer, supplies 
not less than 9,000 Vitamin A units. 
This dependable uniformity—guaran- 
teed by strict laboratory control— 
recommends Nucoa to those planning 
diets by vitamin count. 


Each pound of Nucoa supplies 3,300 
food-energy calories—the same as butter 
{nd Nucoa is equally digestible—over 96% 


Scientific research and control in one of 
the best equipped food laboratories in 
the world keep Nucoa in the position of 
top-ranking margarine. 102 tests daily 
(54 on the oil alone) assure the uniform 
quality of every pound of Nucoa. 


The uniform flavor and delightful fresh- 
ness of Nucoa spoil regular users for other 
spreads. Nucoa is freshly made the year 
around. There is no “‘storage’’ Nucoa. 





7 BASIC FOOD GROUPS ARE NEEDED 
DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 
This food is included in... 


NUTRITION GROUP 


SEVEN 
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A new book by HENRY C. SHERMAN 


THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION 


Here is something entirely new in nutrition books! Neither a textbook 
nor a popularized primer of nutrition, it is a sound and thorough exposi 
tion for the intelligent layman and the home economist who wants an 
over-all view of the subject, including the human and social implications 
as well as the latest scientific evidence. Professor Sherman, who has been 
loaned by Columbia University to the Federal Government, is an out 
standing authority and has long been a student of national nutrition 
policy. You cannot afford to overlook what he has to say. 


$2.75 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 











Elements of FOOD BIOCHEMISTR Y~ sian ong 


One-semester course developed at U. of Wis- matical quantities! Extensive tabulated data 
consin by Dr. Peterson over 31 years! Thor- on the occurrence of mineral elements. New 
oughly covers chemistry of food constituents contributions to the field of enzymes. Avoids 
and chemical changes in metabolism. New  involvedterminology. Illus. Bibliographies 
tables express vitamin content in exact mathe- 291 pp. Educational list $3.00 


FOODS by Jean J. Stewart 


Timely! National and international points of in feeding individuals, families, and larger 
view broaden a text which treats groups. Abundant charts, tables, statistics 
social and economic, as well as Entertaining style. 737 pp. Educational list 





chemical and nutritional, factors $3.25 
TEXTILE FABRICS, Revi i 
EXTI FABRI 5. Revised—Isabel Wingate 
Developed in New York Univer- mative labels... .consumer’s fabric questions 
sity’s School of Retailing and  ....67 pages of Federal Trade Practice Rules 
tested by hundreds of adoptions! and Regulations .... many other recent in 
Now includes wartime fabric prob- fluences. Authentic data. Tested informa 
lems ....new finishes....infor- tion. Specific. 624pp. Educational list $4.00 


SIMPLIFIED HOME SEWING—Helen Hall 


Tricksof THETRADE! Professional methods make one’s own “‘master pattern’’. 341 pp 
in a practical, explicit and simple text on cut- Educational list $2.20 
ting, stitching, fitting and remodeling. How to 


COLOR and DESIGN in APPAREL—Bernice G. Chambers 
Design history and principles; color possibilities. Glossaries of 2257 fashion — 
terms. Modern fashion forces. Beautifully illustrated. 688 pp. Educa- 
tional list $4.75 E 


Series edited by Helen Judy Bond of Columbia University 


Approval copies from Dept. H203, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
12 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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New Facts for Veachers = 


- 





on Color Hastness 


THe ARMY AND Navy require large quan- 
tities of especially fast dyestuffs for uniforms 
and other equipment. The dyestuffs with a 
high degree of fastness that are available 
for civilian use must therefore be conserved. 
Dye conservation measures are designed to 
distribute evenly the civilian supply of qual- 
ity dyestuffs—and to minimize the use of 
inferior dyes and consequent waste of mate- 
rials and labor. Home economists are there- 
fore urged to consider the color situation 
very seriously. 

First of all it must be recognized THERE 
IS NO SUCH THING AS A COLOR FAST FABRIC. 
Color fastness is relative. All colors will fade 
under certain conditions. The thing to stress 
is a high degree of color fastness— fabrics 
that will show no appreciable change of 
color, when used according to the intended 
purpose. 


HOW CAN YOU TELL WHICH FABRICS HAVE 
A HIGH DEGREE OF COLOR FASTNESS? 


A label based on laboratory tests is the most 
reliable guide to a fabric’s color-fast quali- 
ties, as no one can tell. by looking at a fabric 
its degree of color fastness. 

The Crown* Tested tag, for example, 
tells that the fabric it identifies has passed 
the following stringent color tests, which 
determine its degree of color fastness: 


1. MACHINE WASHING TEST. The fabric is tested 
in hot water, soap, 160° F. It is passed if no ap- 
preciable loss of color is noted. 

2. HAND WASHING TEST... The fabric. is tested in 
lukewarm water and mild soap at 105°F. It is 
passed if no appreciable loss of color is noted. 
3. DRY CLEANING TEST... The fabric is tested in 


*Reg U.S Paton 





water and mild soap solution at 90°F. (Wet 
Process). It is passed if no appreciable loss of 
color is noted. 

4. “HOT IRON” TEST... The fabric is tested with 
hot iron (275-300° F.) and passed if there is no 
change of color. 

5. PERSPIRATION TEST... The fabric is tested for 
resistance not only to color loss but bleeding on 
other garments due either to acid or alkaline 
perspiration. 

6. ATMOSPHERIC GAS TEST... The fabric is tested 
against loss of color caused by gases in the air. 
It is passed if no appreciable loss or change of 
color is noted. 


7. CROCKING TEST... This means color rubbing 
off. The fabric is tested by a mechanical “finger” 
rubbing the fabric. It is passed if no appreciable 
amount of color is rubbed off on the other fabric. 


8. SUNLIGHT TEST... Fabric is tested in the 
“Fadeometer,” a sunlight testing machine, for a 
length of time depending upon the severity of 
its expected use. 


TO GET SATISFACTORY COLOR FASTNESS— 
CONSIDER THE USE FOR WHICH THE 
FABRIC IS INTENDED 


These tests vary according to the use to 
which the fabric is to be put. Home econo- 
mists in particular should recognize this 
little known point. For example, a fabric in- 
tended for an evening frock does not require 
—and may not have—the same degree of 
color fastness as one intended for sportswear. 
The CROwN Tested tag states clearly the use 
for which the particular fabric is recom- 
mended. 

The information given here is covered 
more fully in the leaflet “Guide to Color 
Fastness in Today’s Fabrics.” To get a copy 
of this leaflet, write to the address given 
below. 





Copr. 1943—American Viscose Corp. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Babies start off on the road to health 
and comfort when they wear cozy, 
warm E-Z baby shirts . . . you can get 
them in tie-around or pull-over styles; 
no buttons to annoy or come off. Keep 
them clad in E-Z Underwear through- 
out their childhood . . . there is an E-Z 
Garment “for Any Child of Any Age.” 
E-Z Mills, Inc., 57 Worth St., New York. 
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CONSUMER 
TRAINING 


A New Text in 
Consumer Education 


for High Schools 








Edward William Heil 


The most practical, personalized ma 
terials ever prepared, covering every 
aspect of the subject, from helping 
the student to understand his place 
in the economic world, to wartime 


consumer helps $2 72 (list) 


MACMILLAN 


New York: Boston: Chicago 


Dallas: Atlanta: San Francisco 











To Help You Present... 
Baly Core 
PROGRAMS 


This new series 
of illustrated 
pamphlets, large 
wall charts and 
consumer folders gives specific facts on 
*"BABY CARE for HEALTH and COMFORT”’ 
Prepared in cooperation with makers of 
Johnson & Johnson Baby Products, 
Vanta Baby Garments and Esmond 
Baby Blankets. 

Free to Home Economists, teachers, 
leaders of students clubs, adult groups 
in home nursing, hygiene, or classes in 
baby clinics, health centers or hospitals. 
Student folders free. Send request for 


BABY CARE literature to 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE BYRON G. MOON CO., INC. 
401 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (iartime Edivion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 



















This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 


















Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St.,QNew York, N. Y. 


Please send ...... free copies of “How to Buy Blankets Intelligently” (Wartime Edition) 
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Washington News... 





@ With senators & congressmen back home 
mending political fences, Capitol Hill is a 
quiet place these August days. These repre- 
sentatives are eager to learn wishes of constitu- 
ents for action in the forthcoming session of 
Congress—one of the most fateful in the na- 
tion’s history. Home economists who take 
seriously their duties as citizens will surely 
talk with these legislators about national prob- 
lems & how they affect the family. Other 
interest groups aren’t bashful about expressing 
their wants. 


@ Acute shortage of low-price piece goods 
threatens the low-price dress industry ($5.95 
and under) which has trade volume around 
$200 million. OPA lets rayon & cotton con- 
verters charge extra for special finishes (as 
waterproof & crush-resistant) given fabrics 
bought from weavers in unfinished state. But 
low-cost apparel producers can’t pay that 
extra without raising apparel prices. 

Arthur Whiteside, WPB vice-chairman for 
civilian requirements, appealed in mid-July 
to fabric makers to supply fair amounts of 
low-price gray goods, and also to converters 
to hold down expensive finishes on enough ma- 
terials so as to let low-price dress industry 


flourish. 


@ August 12 was dead line for bakers & 
millers to file opinions as to a proposed order of 
War Food Administration that all white flour 
be enriched. FDA is now studying those 
opinions. 

Dr. Russell Wilder pointed out to millers, 
bakers, consumers here July 21 that one-third 
of the nation’s white flour still goes unen- 
riched, ‘“‘an intolerable gap for a nation at 
war.” Since last January commercial bakers 
have had to enrich bread but not other bakery 
products. Of white flour for families, three- 
fourths has been voluntarily enriched; other 
one-fourth is in regions of greatest mal- 
nutrition. 
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@ New standards of flour enrichment set 
by Food & Drug Administration increase 
minimum amounts of thiamin & nicotinic acid 
& iron; add riboflavin. Published in July 3 
issue of Federal Register; take effect October 1. 


@ Many high school home economics teachers 
are now co-operating with the Red Cross 
in teaching a new Course on Red Cross Home 
Nursing. Where the standard course is given, 
using the new school edition of the Red Cross 
Home Nursing textbook, graduates will be 
given a “‘school certificate.’”’ Red Cross stipu- 
lates that its local chapters, through its nutri- 
tion & nursing committees, must authorize 
both nurse and home economist to teach their 
respective parts of the course. Courses lead- 
ing to junior certificates will no longer be 
offered to 12- and 13-year-olds. 


@ The War Area Child Care Act of 1943 
(Thomas bill, $1130) passed Senate June 30, 
went to House committee on education. 
Friends of the bill hope committee (which 
meets rarely) will consider it in September. 

Need for Act is indicated by surveys which 
show alarming increase in number of children 
without responsible supervision, large numbers 
of mothers earning too little to finance entirely 
care of children. 

Among advantages of $1130 over Lanham 
Act: in developing & administering programs, 
it utilizes experience & knowledge of local, 
state, & federal agencies which work with 
children; it makes definite provisions for an 
over-all program—not just group care but 
also individual care, health problems & 
counsel & information services for mothers. 

Amendments to Lanham Act (passed in 
July) provide that none of funds earmarked 
for war construction should go to child care 
programs if $1130 passes, thus avoiding over- 
lapping (only about $18 million went for that 

(Continued on page 18 of ad section) 
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Effects of War on the Family 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


Dr. Overholser is superintendeni of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., and is professor of psychiatry at the George 
Washington University School of Medicine. He is chairman of 
the Committee on Neuropsychiatry of the National Research Coun- 
cil and secretary-treasurer of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. In 1918-19 he served in the neuropsychiatric section 
of the U.S. Army Medical Corps. This is a cutting of his talk 
at AHEA’s Wartime Institute at the University of Maryland. 





HE reported substantial rise in the supervision; the educator, as a failure of the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency, together school procedures; the psychologist, as a ques- 
with the realization that the root of much _ tion of intelligence; and so on. 


delinquency lies in the home, has served to As a matter of fact, in no field of human be- 
focus interest upon the effects of war upon _ havior is there a single cause. All behavior is 
family life. the result of a complex of forces—economic, 


It should be borne in mind that even in social, or religious—acting upon an individual 
times of peace juvenile delinquency is no’ who responds to them in a particular way, a 
small problem; it is reported that about 200,000 way which is modified by his previous experi- 
children are brought before the juvenile courts _ ences, his physique, his training, his intellectual 
of the country annually. Nevertheless, the development, his emotional set. 
indications are that the last two years in this It is dangerous, therefore, to be dogmatic 
country have caused a very striking increase in discussing causes and to look upon any 
in the number of cases brought to the atten- factor as a solo performer. 
tion of the courts. 

Some of this may be accounted for by the 
allegations of newspapers that a crime wave is It is painfully evident, however, that there 
here and by the resultant stimulus to police are in time of war disruptive elements at work 
activity; statistics relating to crime always’ in the family. This is notably true in those 
have to be taken with a grain of salt. There families in which one or more members, the 
are many indications, however, that the al- father or brothers, are absent in military ser- 
leged increase has a substantial basis of truth, vice. It is accentuated in those cases, now 
particularly in the field of sexual promiscuity very frequent, in which the mother is working. 
among young girls. Even if the father is working rather than 

It is very easy to oversimplify this question absent in the Army, it is often the case that 
of the causes of juvenile delinquency. The little or no supervision is given to the child. 
sociologist may see “the” cause in lack of This lack of supervision is a considerable factor 


Absence of Parents 
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in juvenile delinquency, although the salutary 
effect of war in providing an outlet and stimu- 
lus to aggressive tendencies cannot be over- 
looked. It has been reliably reported that in 
England three-quarters of the increased de- 
linquency among juveniles has occurred in 
homes where either the father was drafted or 
the mother was working. 

Unless remedial activities are undertaken, 
the rise in delinquent behavior may be mag- 
nified in this country as more and more fathers 
are draited. There will be a tendency also for 
still more women to secure work in shops; here 
again is another reason why all possible steps 
should be taken for the purpose of compensat- 
ing for this lack of supervision. 


Financial Insecurity, Rationing 


The threat to security of the home by reason 
of absence in a hazardous occupation is ac- 
companied in a good many cases by threats of 
financial insecurity. There are workers whose 
incomes have not increased proportionately 
as taxes and the cost of living have advanced. 
Even though the wages of laborers and the 
salaries of the higher executives have been in- 
creased, there are many who find themselves 
beset with considerable anxiety as to how they 
are to meet their obligations. 

Another type of financial insecurity results 
from overextension of credit buying, such as 
may develop in the case of persons who have 
suddenly received substantial increases in pay 
or who have just secured employment after 
a long period of idleness. 

The various difficulties attendant upon food 
rationing, upon the scarcity of various types 
of food, and upon the increased prices of cer- 
tain classes of edibles cause another form of 
stress in family living. 

Apropos of rationing, it should be noted 
that there are some substantial advantages 
arising from limitation of the supply of gaso- 
line. As a result of the curtailment of auto- 
mobile use and the attendant difficulties of 
travel by means of common carrier, families 
are being thrown more together, are spending 
more time at home, and have a greater op- 
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portunity to develop a closer family life and to 
strengthen their responsibilities. Undoubt- 
edly some families are for the first time really 
getting acquainted! 


Are War Marriages Wrong? 


Some cautious persons are much worked up 
over the wave of “hasty” marriages. Many 
very young persons are marrying today, it is 
true, on the eve of entry of the husband into 
military service and under circumstances which 
the older generation considers not propitious. 

I am not at all sure that these youngsters 
are wrong, even though some of the marriages 
certainly look to be unwise. Whoever is 
right, only time can tell; the phenomenon 
seems to be an evidence of widespread in- 
security among the youth, a realization of the 
Latin motto carpe diem. 

Enough has been said to indicate that there 
are grounds for increased anxieties in connec- 
tion with family life. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that anxiety is a contagious 
thing which is easily caught, particularly by 
younger children. For this reason the war 
should furnish an added incentive to adults to 
maintain calm as a means of safeguarding the 
mental health of the rest of the family. 


Constructive Aspects of War 

War is essentially a destructive process. It 
has, however, its constructive aspects, even 
though the trial balance always shows a heavy 
preponderance on the debit side. There is in 
wartime a feeling of solidarity which results 
from being embarked in a common enterprise, 
namely, the enterprise of winning the war and 
of defeating the enemy. There is a greater 
readiness to help others in the community, a 
feeling that each is being helpful to the cause 
of the country as a whole and playing a sig- 
nificant part. 

Further than this, war furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for the release of aggressions in an 
approved manner and without a resulting 
sense of guilt. This in some ways has its ad- 
vantages in reducing conflicts, although it is 
one of the fundamental reasons why, on the 
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Effects of War on the Family 


other hand, delinquency is likely to increase at 
such times. 

Although much of the apparent boom is 
directly dependent upon the continuance of 
the war, employment is more secure and 
easier to obtain, so that most family incomes 
are, at least for the time being, increased, even 
if the outgo is likewise enlarged. In time of 
war the emancipation of the younger genera- 
tion is likely to come earlier than in other 
periods, and many an overprotected child is 
having his first opportunity for freedom and 
real independence. 

In reciting the dangers to which the child 
(and the adult too) is exposed, it is always 
salutary to bear in mind an elementary fact of 
growth, a fact so obvious that it is often over- 
looked, particularly by those who deal with 
the pathology of people and of situations. It 
is this—that the tendencv, by and large, is 
for living things to develop properly, even in 
spite of adverse conditions, for the sick to 
regain health. Health, physical and mental, 
not disease, is the normal condition. 

Slums and poverty do not necessarily make 
the child a delinquent; they may, and often 
do, react on him to make him hardy, self- 
reliant, and strong. If it were not for the 
vis medicatrix nalurae, the death rate under the 
leechings, purgings, bleedings, and other minis- 
trations practiced by the physicians of 150 
years ago would have been far higher even 
than it was! The same truth is applicable to 
the results of socially pathological conditions, 


undesirable as they may be. 


Avoid Fatigue, Have Fun 

What are some of the needs of the moment? 
As a physician, I should stress the avoidance 
of physical fatigue, anxieties, irritability, sus- 
piciousness. Neurotic symptoms, in general, 
are aggravated and find a fertile soil in one who 


is tired. General physical hygiene is an in- 
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dispensable companion of sound mental 
hygiene. 

As a corollary to the avoidance of fatigue, 
one must emphasize suitable relaxation. 
Some industries very wisely are now requiring 
their employees to take vacations; it is a pol- 
icy that pays dividends in efficiency and morale 

If the development of recreational facilities 
for adults is important, it is even more so in 
All possible recreational 


children are 


the case of children. 
and services for 


needed above all at a time like this to com- 


supervisory 


pensate for the increasing stresses and the 
lack of home supervision. 


Security, Truth, Tolerance 

The parents are called upon now more than 
ever to build in the child a feeling of security in 
relation to his parents. In a world where 
almost everything seems insecure, the child 
looks even more than before for this assurance. 

For good mental hygiene one of the pre- 
requisites is an ability to face reality; this is 
as true for groups as for individuals. The 
indulgence of fantasies is delightful, but at 
times quite destructive. For the purpose of 
sound morale, which really means group mental 
hygiene, it is essential that rumors be com- 
batted by the truth and that people feel that 
they are being told the truth. Truth in inter- 
personal relations, particularly in the family, 
is equally important. 

Finally, the cultivation of mutual respect 
and a feeling of solidarity are of value in main- 
taining morale. Group activities of various 
sorts, particularly those related to the war 
(OCD, Red Cross, and the like) are condu- 
cive to ability to work for a common goal. 

Such are a few of the mental hygiene needs 
of the present—suggestions of what may be 
contributed by your Association toward a 
sound and successful family life in a time of 


stress and conflict. 


Revised Scrapbooks Ready 


Department of social welfare and public health scrapbooks on family 
budgeting and nutrition, completely revised, may be ordered from AHEA, 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C., 25 cents. 








Fiscal Planning and the Consumer 
RANDOLPH E. PAUL 


In 1941 Mr. Paul left a profitable law practice in New York 
City to become general counsel of the U. S. Department of the 
Treasury. He is Sterling lecturer on taxation at the Yale 
University Law School and has lectured also at Harvard. He 
addressed the AHEA Wartime Institute Friday morning, June 18. 
A cutting of his talk, much quoted at the Institute, follows. 


HOSE of us who are occupied with 
problems of war finance are conscious of the 
fact that the American consumer has much to 
gain from a vigorous and efficient wartime 
fiscal policy and much to lose from a policy 
which is indecisive and ineffective. And we 
are well aware, also, that when the American 
consumer loses, our whole war effort is im- 
periled. 

Today we must find ways and means to dis- 
courage consumer spending and to encourage 
saving. Consumers must be converted to war 
consumption just as industry and agriculture 
have been converted to war production. Bold 
tax measures, as well as other wartime con- 
trols, are needed to effect this conversion. 


Magnitude of Our War Effort 


During the last 12 months our government 
spent around 80 billion dollars and raised about 
the same amount by taxes and borrowing. 
Nearly 75 billion dollars of this total was spent 
directly for war activities—for armaments, for 
pay, subsistence, and equipment for our fight- 
ing forces, and for Lend-Lease aid to our Allies. 

We estimate that in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 about 100 billion dollars will be spent 
for the prosecution of the war. Average ex- 
penditures per month will exceed the largest 
amount spent by the government in any non- 
war year in its history. 

How will we ever be able to pay for it all? 
Our present tax system will yield approxi- 
mately 38 billion dollars (including the 3 billion 
dollars additional revenue under the pay-as- 
you-go legislation) in the coming fiscal year, 
leaving a deficit in the neighborhood of 70 


billion dollars—a deficit 15 times larger than 
the highest we had during any of the thirties. 

In one way or another our government will 
raise the money to pay its bills. However, 
there is a very real need for all of us to be 
concerned about how these funds will be raised 
—how much will be raised by taxes, and what 
kind of taxes will be used. 

If we are to spend one-third more for war 
purposes in the coming fiscal year than in the 
year now drawing to a close, we will require 
vastly more real resources—more men, ma- 
chines, and equipment—in our war industries 
and armed forces. We will get these addi- 
tional resources in various ways: from expand- 
ing the working force, from more fully utilizing 
existing facilities, from bringing into produc- 
tion newly constructed plants, and from divert- 
ing peacetime industries and personnel to 
wartime uses. In an all-out war economy 
peacetime living standards cannot be main- 
tained. Many comforts and some things 
which Americans have come to consider neces- 
sities must be sacrificed for the war machine. 
Economic Paradox 

The rapid pace of federal spending indicates 
more than the encouraging progress being 
made in war production. It also indicates the 
huge sums being paid out to producers of war 
matériel, to workers in our factories and ship- 
yards, and farmers in our fields. It is this dual 
aspect of war spending, the production aspect 
and the income aspect, which gives rise to “‘the 
economic paradox of a war economy.” Ina 
total war economy income is plentiful, civilian 
goods are scarce. Consumers in the aggregate 
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Fiscal Planning and the Consumer 


enjoy prosperity pocketbooks; yet they are 
forced to reduce their real consumption to de- 
pression levels. 

In a war economy, while income and total 
production increase hand in hand, consumer 
demand and supplies available for consumer 
purchases move in inverse directions. After 
full production has been reached, each addi- 
tional increase in war production will result in 
an expansion of consumer income and demand, 
and a contraction of supplies available for 
civilian use. 

It is this divergence between demand and 
supply which is the basic cause of inflation in 
wartime. The divergence cannot be corrected 
from the supply side because that would neces- 
sitate a shift of men and machines from war 
production to nonwar production. It can be 
corrected, however, and the threat of inflation 
countered if measures are adopted reducing 
consumer demand proportionately with the 
reductions in available supplies. 

Distributing Economic Costs of War 

Fiscal planning has little direct bearing on 
the magnitude of the total real cost of the war 
which must be borne, for that is determined by 
the size of our war effort. But fiscal planning 
has a very direct bearing on how that cost is 
distributed among the population. 

We must decide whether we want to leave 
the distribution of war costs to the ravages of 
that gremlin of our economy, inflation, or 
whether we want to plan the distribution so 
that it will be apportioned efficiently and fairly. 

If we left the distribution to impersonal 
economic forces, a disastrous price spiral would 
inevitably occur. The existing disparity be- 
tween demand and supply could be corrected 
in no other way. We would have inflation 
simply because too much money would be com- 
peting for too few goods. By attempting to 
spend their enlarged incomes consumers would 
succeed only in bidding up prices of available 
goods. The physical quantity of goods avail- 


able for consumption could not be increased 
except at the expense of war production. 
A small part of the war burden has already 
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been distributed by the erratic and inequitable 
forces of inflation. All of us at times have 
found store shelves which were bare not be- 
cause the total supplies were insufficient if they 
had been allocated equitably, but because 
others who got there first bought on the basis 
of their higher incomes, instead of on the basis 
of wartime standards of consumption. 

Consumers who hold substantial amounts of 
excess purchasing power are tempted to buy 
as they would if their earnings had been simi- 
larly increased in peacetime. They are not 
mindful of whether they are being asked to pay 
higher than ceiling prices. At times they buy 
goods in excess of actual needs, disregarding 
the fact that by doing so they compel their 
neighbors to do without these goods. 

Other consumers who have not received war- 
time increases in their incomes are embittered 
because of the injustices that are involved. 
Black market operators take advantage of the 
situation. Runs on stores start quickly when 
someone picks up a false rumor about an im- 
pending shortage. Such conditions danger- 
ously undermine consumer morale because they 
reflect basically an inequitable distribution of 
the war costs. 


Inflation vs. Planned Distribution 


The evils of inflation are well known. Con- 
sumers are affected not only by the inequitable 
allocation of the war costs. Inflation con- 
fiscates much of the savings they have accu- 
mulated. By increasing the war costs, infla- 
tion expands the public debt and intensifies the 
government’s revenue needs. It leads to 
waste and indiscriminate production, for it be- 
comes extremely difficult to prevent real re- 
sources from flowing out of war and essential 
civilian production and into the areas which 
offer the best opportunities for money-making. 
Finally, inflation makes postwar adjustments 
considerably more difficult and painful. 

Some of the consequences of inflation are 
less tangible. War workers become involved 
in a struggle for higher wages to which they 
feel entitled because of the spiraling cost of 
living. Businessmen become absorbed in 
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price variations and disparities to the detri- 
ment of their productive efforts. 

If inflation should become serious—and our 
government is determined that it shall not—it 
will mean that we civilians have failed miser- 
ably in our responsibility for safeguarding our 
domestic economy for those who are fighting 
our battles in all parts of the world. 

There is an alternative to leaving the dis- 
tribution of the war costs to inflation: efficient 
and equitable distribution by means of direct 
and indirect government control measures. 
Much progress has already been made in this 
direction, for practically all prices are now sub- 
ject to ceiling controls, and rationing programs 
embracing a substantial part of the consumer’s 
budget have been introduced. To the extent 
that these controls are effective, they enforce a 
planned distribution of war’s economic burden. 

Our rationing and price control programs, 
however, will not do the job unaided. They 
are being subjected to great pressure from the 
vast excess purchasing power in the economy. 
This pressure promises to increase during the 
remainder of the war period unless it is relieved 
by significant tax increases. 

If our citizens are to enjoy the fruits of their 
increased earnings, they must pay heavier taxes 
and, in addition, they must save more and 
spend less of the spendable income available 
after paying their taxes, for it is only by re- 
stricting consumer spending that we can stem 
the rising tide of inflation. 

Heavier taxes will serve as a reinforcement 
to rationing, for the withdrawal of excess pur- 
chasing power from private spending channels 
will drive many black market operators out of 
business. In addition, there will be less need 
for extending consumer rationing programs to 
include goods not yet under rationing. 

Taxes, however, must be used with great 
care. Many taxpayers are already finding it 
difficult to pay their present tax bills. There- 
fore we must make a special effort to adjust 
our tax increases to the economic and family 
status of 135 million Americans with widely 
varying incomes, fixed commitments, and 


spending requirements. 
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While some hardships can be prevented if 
we use the tax system wisely, we should not let 
ourselves believe that we can raise the neces- 
sary additional amounts by taxation and not 
feel the pinch. 


Pay-As-You-Go Tax 

The recently enacted pay-as-you-go income 
tax law will assist wartime fiscal planning. 
It places 17 million income taxpayers on a fully 
current basis with respect to their 1943 tax 
liabilities. The remaining taxpayers will be 
fully current by 1945, when the unremitted 
portion of their 1942 or 1943 income tax liabili- 
ties will have been paid. 

The revised tax plan should encourage tax- 
payers to save systematically as they will now 
have an accurate conception of the tax liabili- 
ties they are accruing at the time they receive 
their incomes. 

The pay-as-you-go law also makes the indi- 
vidual income tax a much more flexible instru- 
ment for combating inflation. Tax rate 
changes will be reflected much sooner in inter- 
nal revenue collections. Moreover, by placing 
taxpayers on a current basis, the new law 
puts them in a much better position to pay 
the higher taxes critically needed at this time. 


More Taxes Needed 

To limit consumer expenditures during 1943 
to 80 or 85 billion dollars—the estimated value 
of available supplies, assuming that ruinous 
price rises are prevented—at a time when in- 
come will be considerably in excess of that 
amount, will require drastic pruning. 

On the other hand, the very fact that we 
need a large amount of additional revenue for 
anti-inflationary purposes means that the 
money will be there to pay the necessary taxes. 
In 1943 individual incomes, after direct per- 
sonal taxes under present law are paid, will 
aggregate about 125 billion dollars. In pros- 
perous 1940 we had left only 74 billion dollars 
after paying taxes; and in 1932, 46 billion dol- 
lars. In other words, despite recent tax in- 
creases people will have considerably more 
money to spend and to save in 1943 than they 
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had at any time before—S1 billion dollars more 
than in 1940, and 79 billion dollars more than 
in 1932. 

If consumer spending this year is to be 
limited to 80 or 85 billion dollars, consumers 
must save or pay in additional taxes between 40 
and 45 billion dollars. This amount is the 
difference between the value of available goods 
and services and the 125 billion dollars of dis- 
posable income estimated for 1943. Forty or 
45 billion dollars is a very large amount to be 
taken up in any one year by individual savings 
It is a dangerously large amount from 
We estimate 


alone. 
an anti-inflation point of view. 
that annual savings of 20 billion dollars would 
be ample to care for the needs of our citizens. 
Liquid savings of individuals amounted to 10 
billion dollars in 1941 and 5 billion dollars in 
1940. 
supplies indicate that taxpayers as a group can 
afford to pay much higher war taxes and still 


The estimates of income and consumer 


buy large amounts of war bonds and accumu- 
late record total savings. 
Choosing Tax Measures 

In selecting the kind of taxes we will use we 
can no longer be governed by revenue con- 
siderations We must assign much 
weight to the effectiveness of the particular 
tax in reducing consumer spending and in allo- 
cating that reduction among the people. We 
the new taxes do not 


alone. 


must be careful that 
encroach harmfully on necessary living stand- 
ards. We should try to design the tax in- 
creases so that they will effectively reach those 
sections of the population whose incomes indi- 
cate an ability to pay heavier taxes. 

Moreover, in selecting taxes to combat infla- 
tion we should pay particular attention to the 
effects the taxes will have on the direct anti- 
inflation controls. Finally, enforcement of the 
new taxes should not make unreasonable claims 
on scarce men and machines. 

These criteria are not controversial; neither 
are they difficult to comprehend. All of you 


could go through the list of taxes which have 
been suggested as wartime revenue measures 
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and check them for their merits and deficien- 
cies in the light of these tests. 

You would find that the income tax ranks 
very high on your list; also that a spendings 
tax satisfies these criteria in many important 
ways. You would discover that a sales tax has 
significant deficiencies, especially because it 
would fall heaviest on the low-income groups 
and because it would interfere with the govern- 
ment’s stabilization program. 

Taxes have an asset as well as a liability side. 
In peacetime, they were used to build our roads 
and schools, to protect our lives and property, 
and to create our democratic way of life. In 
wartime, there are additional assets in taxes. 
More taxes are needed to buttress price control 
and rationing. The more we tax, the less the 
likelihood that our incomes will be dissipated 
in rising prices. Wartime inflation would de- 
mand considerably more sacrifices than a so- 
called ‘‘burdensome” tax program. To the 
extent that heavier taxes are merely an alter- 
native to further and more rapid price rises, 
we cannot object to them on the ground that 
they would be excessively burdensome. In- 
deed, we should consider them a blessing, 
rather than a burden, for our war economy. 


The Home Economists’ Duty 

The strength of a democracy lies in an 
informed electorate. It is your responsibility, 
as well as mine, to make clear to our fellow 
citizens the critical need for additional taxa- 
tion at present. 

American consumers have a right to expect 
that the war burden will be distributed equi- 
tably by taxation, rather than fortuitously by 
inflation. If we can make clear to them the 
nature of our wartime economic problem, they 
will not only gladly pay heavier taxes but they 
will urge that more taxes be enacted in order 
to ensure that our war effort suffer no hin- 
drances from unsound price rises. Moreover, 
they will take other action to adjust their 
spending and saving patterns to an all-out 
war basis so that the economic cost of the war 
will be distributed as fairly as possible. 





Financial Resources of Families 
EVELINE M. BURNS 


Dr. Burns was chief of the economic security and health section 
of the National Resources Planning Board until its dissolution 
July 1. She was born and educated in England and has studied 
unemployment and social insurance policies in Germany and Eng- 
land. She came to the USA in 1926, has taught 14 years at 
Columbia University, and is now a citizen of this country. This 
report is a brief paraphrase of her talk at the Institute June 1. 


Y concern today is not wartime 
but rather postwar readjustment and what the 
National Resources Planning Board has been 
doing to help solve the problems of that period. 
And if I seem to speak with a shadow upon me 
it is because ten days hence the Board of whose 
staff I have been a member may die, through 
refusal of Congress to appropriate funds neces- 
sary to keep it going. If the National Re- 
sources Planning Board does go, some other 
group must work on the problem of readjusting 
our economy to peace—for that problem will 
remain. 


Exciting Discovery 


One exciting and constructive discovery of 
the war has been that when people forget their 
prejudices and utilize all available resources 
they can enormously increase the total real 
national income and volume of goods and 
services. If we can be as intelligent in the 
postwar years in utilizing our resources, we can 
have full employment and production as big 
as in the war years plus a tidy surplus of funds 
available for social services such as health and 
recreation. 

We must din into people the fact that iF WE 
CARE ENOUGH WE CAN DO THE JOB. 

Today unemployment, one potent cause of 
family insecurity, is gone—at least for most 
of the nation. After the war there will be the 
tremendous problem of shifting from an econ- 
omy 80 per cent of which is geared to war 
production to one geared to peace. 

If we are realistic we will not return to such 
military unpreparedness as existed before this 


war—we will continue some military produc- 
tion during peacetime years. But also if we 
are realistic we must expect to reabsorb about 
20 million workers from war to peacetime jobs. 
And we must have jobs—real jobs—for our 
demobilized soldiers so that never again will 
they have to sell apples on street corners or 
march on Washington. 

The magnitude of the problem in a world 
disturbed as never before in history is not to 
be denied. We of the NRPB don’t know all 
the answers, of course, but we can—and do— 
point to problems, raise questions, and suggest 
possible solutions. We have suggested to busi- 
ness that it plan NOW for reconversion. In 
the postwar period there will not be the induce- 
ments to speedy action that exist in wartime, 
but we hope that private business will absorb 
most of our workers—and we are glad to see 
that business is starting to plan for postwar 
readjustments. 

Government policies, of course, vitally affect 
business; hence, we have suggested that the 
government plan fiscal policies which will 
induce business expansion and increase con- 
sumption. We don’t know how much we can 
count on backed-up consumer demand. The 
government could be collecting information 
about this: what sums will be spent for health, 
for recreation, for automobiles. 


No Bogeyman 


The government is no bogeyman. It is our 
instrument through which we tackle certain 
problems. And we should make sure that it is 
doing the job we want done! The government 
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is itself an enterpriser, a producer—of roads 
and schools and the like. And government— 
municipal, state, and national—should be 
making inventories NOW of what should be 
done after the war if private industry cannot 
immediately fill the gap. 

IT IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY to exert 
pressure on local communities and on state and 
national governments to plan now for full 
employment after the war. The major do- 
mestic problem for postwar America is thus 
to discover ways of doing in peace what we 
have found we can do in war: to assure effec- 
tive employment of all our resources, including 
labor, and by so doing raise the national income 
to heights undreamed of in the prewar era. 
It is this challenging task which forms the 
subject matter of the “National Resources 
Development Report for 1943,” which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress on March 10. 


For Economic Security 


But the Board realized that even if the 
nation should successfully solve the problem of 
full employment it would not thereby auto- 
matically solve the problem of economic secu- 
rity. The old, the young, the sick, and the 
seasonally or temporarily unemployed would 
not necessarily be assured of incomes even if 
we had full employment as that term is gen- 
erally understood. Even today, with employ- 
ment at its all-time peak, indeed with a labor 
shortage, there are more than four million 
families who derive all or part of their incomes 
from some form of public aid. 

Therefore we must progress still further in 
our social security program if we are to have 
stable families. We must be ready with a 
plan—a second line of defense—to help the 
We must 
assure a minimum of security and develop a 
series of public aid measures. And that is the 


family if it loses its source of income. 


concern of the second NRPB report, “Security, 
Work, and Relief Policies,” which represents 
the fruits of a three-year study of public-aid 
policies and recommendations for future policy. 
This report the press facetiously called “the 
five-pound report”’—to which we of the NRPB 
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retorted, ‘Yes, a five-pound report of a five- 
pound problem!” 

The social security program outlined in that 
report includes health, rehabilitation, guidance 
and training of youth, and improvement of 
conditions in depressed areas. Every re- 
sponsible person should think about these prob- 
lems NOW before we are at grips with them. 
Like the prophets of old I would cry out from 
the housetops: BETHINK YE AND PLAN— 
A PERIOD OF READJUSTMENT IS AT 
HAND. 

The economic tailspin of the 1930’s was due 
less to technological unemployment than to 
failure to prevent continuous shrinkage of 
income. It will not be philanthropy if the 
government expands its social security pro- 
gram; it will help business if business knows 
that a minimum income is to be guaranteed. 
As yet our laws donot guarantee this minimum. 

We of the NRPB did not think it possible 
to do for the USA what Beveridge did for Eng- 
land. England’s problems are different and 
must be attacked differently from ours. 
Among other differences, we in America be- 
lieve that it is not enough merely to ensure 
income to a man who is unemployed; he must 
be given work. 

There are wide differences in cost of living 
and in average wage levels in different parts of 
the USA; hence different minimum sums 
should be guaranteed in the different sections. 
Our principle is that the minimum sum guaran- 
teed to a person should be a percentage of what 
his previous earnings were, and that a certain 
amount should be added for dependents. 

It has been suggested that in the midst of 
war we cannot prepare for peace, that we must 
wait until later to plan for security for all our 
people. In the light of our experience with 
insecurity in the last ten years, such a sugges- 
tion does not make sense. It is surely a wise 
precaution to prepare now effective methods 
of preventing another catastrophic drop in the 
national income and the widespread suffering 
that would follow. Only by vigorous action 
now can we make freedom from want a reality 
and not a vision. 








Jobs After the War 





C. SCOTT FLETCHER 


Mr. Fletcher is general sales manager of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration but has been lent to the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment to direct its field division. Though born and educated 
in Australia, he is now a U.S. citizen. Atthe end of his talk, 
a cutting of which is given here, Benjamin Andrews brought 
hearty applause by an appeal for the CED in its planning to 
consider the needs of the consumer as much as ways in which 
business can make money. See page 423 for the aftermath. 


VERY member of the Committee for 
Economic Development believes, just as every- 
one else in America believes, that the first 
concern and paramount obligation of each one 
of us is to help win the war. 

If, however, we are to prosper in an ex- 
panding dynamic economy when peace comes, 
American management must start NOW work- 
ing on a program that will provide jobs in 
civilian production—millions of them—as 
quickly as possible after hostilities cease. Let 
me assure you, there is no time to lose. 


1940 vs. 1943 

Briefly, here is the problem confronting us: 
In order to indicate the drastic dislocation 
which war has imposed on our economy, I must 
use two sets of figures—one for the year 1940, 
one for 1943. In 1940 the nation turned out 
approximately 100 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods and services, more than in any other 
previous year. By the end of 1943, we will 
be producing goods and services at the rate of 
more than 155 billion dollars’ worth. In 1940 
we produced only 2 billion dollars’ worth of 
war goods. In 1943 the estimated annual rate 
will reach the staggering figure of 84 billion. 

Now let us consider the labor force. In 
1940, forty-six and a half million people were 
employed. By the end of 1943, this figure will 
be more than 52 million. In 1940, six hundred 
thousand were in the armed forces. By the 
end of 1943, there will be more than 10 million. 
In 1940, nine million were unemployed. To- 
day, unemployment is at a minimum. 


When the wars in Europe and Asia end, our 
economy will lose a customer for more than 
half its output—the government. Many of 
the 10,800,000 then in the armed forces and 
nearly all of the millions in war work will be 
returning to peacetime pursuits, eager for jobs. 
They will insist on them—useful jobs with 
decent pay and ample opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Never again will doles and 
subsistence levels be tolerated, and jobs must 
be provided through the resources and in- 
genuity of business, agriculture, and the pro- 
fessions, or the government will be forced to 
take over. 

If we have too much unemployment for toc 
long a time after peace comes, our free society 
could very easily be supplanted by a regime of 
regimentation. It is lack of jobs on a grand 
scale that gives the dictators their opportunity. 
Mussolini would never have had a chance in 
Italy if it hadn’t been for unemployment. 
Hitler’s brown-shirted ruffians were recruited 
from among the youthful unemployed. It 
isn’t plotters on the left who constitute the real 
hazard to our free society but rather pressures 
stemming primarily out of widespread, un- 
wanted idleness. 

Jobs for 58 Million 

If our free society is to be maintained, mil- 
lions of jobs must be made available, and the 
burden of providing a great percentage of these 
jobs will rest largely upon private industry. 
And private industry must therefore replace, 
as quickly as possible, a large part of the 84 
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billion dollar production of war material with 
civilian goods and services. 

If in the postwar period we had to provide 
employment at the 1943 peak, the task would 
be staggering. Fortunately, several million 
of that working force are overage or underage, 
or are women who will voluntarily return to 
their homes. The best estimates indicate that 
if we achieve an employment level of approxi- 
mately 58 million, with a normal work week, a 
very satisfactory situation will prevail. 

Of these 58 million, it is estimated that about 
two million will be in the armed forces, one 
million in war production. Civilian employ- 
ment will have to be found for the remaining 
55 million. That is 9 million more peacetime 
jobs than were available in 1940. 

It is anticipated that even though we assume 
an orderly curtailment of war production and 
a gradual demobilization of our armed forces, 
these two tasks will have been substantially 
completed within two years. That means we 
have but two years to bring about the complete 
transition from a war to a civilian economy— 
two years in which to raise the output of 
civilian goods and services from the very low 
level then prevailing to the new record-break- 
ing heights which must be reached if millions 
of men are not to be found walking the streets 
looking for jobs. Reaching that high-level 
peacetime output is going to be a whale of a 
job—the toughest assignment this nation ever 
tackled. 

To do that job (1) 
must start their postwar planning of products 
and marketing NOW and 
in the postwar period must be favorable to the 
These are certainly 


individual enterprises 
(2) the environment 


expansion of enterprise. 
the convictions of the businessmen and pro- 
fessional economists with whom I am asso- 
ciated on the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 


What the CED Is 
The CED is a private, nonprofit organiza- 
tion, financed by contributions from private 


It is neither an official nor a semi- 
The idea of 


business. 
official agency of government. 
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establishing the CED originated when Secre- 
tary Jesse Jones met with a group of business- 
men in 1942 and it was suggested that a com- 
mittee be organized which would accept the 
responsibility for helping commerce and in- 
dustry develop means for making their full con- 
tribution to stability and prosperity through 
the achievement of optimum employment and 
high productivity in the postwar period. 
Committee activities are keyed to the one ob- 
jective of jobs in private industry. 

The vigorous support promised by private 
organizations and the interest and co-operation 
offered by the Department of Commerce and 
other government agencies have provided a 
sound basis for confidence that the contem- 
plated program can contribute substantially 
to the maintenance of a free, dynamic economy. 

The activities of the Committee are carried 
out through two major divisions: the research 
division and the field development division. 
Ralph Flanders, president of Jones and Lamson 
Machine Company, is chairman of the research 
division, and Marion Folsom, treasurer of 
Eastman Kodak Company, heads the field 
development division. 

The Research Division 

The research division is concerned with the 
creation of an environment in the postwar 
period favorable to the expansion of enterprise. 
Our trustees are convinced that all policies of 
government, of business, and of labor that 
interfere with expanding employment should 
be changed. In setting up this division, they 
recognized that the criteria by which these 
policies should be judged are those of the gen- 
eral public welfare. They did not suggest that 
studies of these policies should be undertaken 
by businessmen who might be prejudiced. 
They proposed rather that a research staff of 
university economists be organized with the 
instruction that the studies be carried forward 
with the sole objective of suggesting changes 
which would help us maintain a free and 
dynamic society. 

The research advisory board is headed by 
Professor Sumner Slichter of Harvard College. 
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Serving on the board with him are the follow- 
ing: Robert De Blois Calkins, dean of the 
School of Business, Columbia University; Neil 
Jacoby, professor of finance, University of 
Chicago; Harold Lasswell, director of war 
communications research, Library of Congress; 
William I. Myers, head of the department of 
agricultural economics, Cornell University; 
Theodore W. Schultz, head of the department 
of economics, Iowa State College; and Ralph 
Young, head of the department of economics, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Theodore Yntema of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been employed as full-time 
research director to head the research staff. 

Studies in three categories have already been 
started: First, government and business poli- 
cies growing out of the war, such as rationing, 
price controls, and the ownership and opera- 
tion of war plants. The end of hostilities will 
bring an immediate demand for a shift from 
these policies. A well-considered program of 
transition must be available. Second, the 
peculiar and particular problems of small en- 
terprises. Third, taxation. 

Dr. Slichter made the statement that if 
Hitler had sent a group of fifth columnists to 
America to design a system of taxation to 
destroy our free society, they couldn’t have 
done a better job than has come about through 
the tax-making processes of the last few dec- 
ades. The research division will recommend 
changes to encourage risk taking, hence 
expansion, hence more jobs. 

The conclusions of the research staff will be 
published and made available to all who are 
interested. 

This proposed research program will take at 
least two years, but it holds the promise that 
from it will come evidence so clear that it will 
have a constructive effect on postwar policies 
of both business and government. 


Field Development Division 


The field development division has the 
responsibility of stimulating, encouraging, and 
helping individual enterprises plan their post- 
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war programs of products and marketing. To 
accomplish this, a regional chairman has been 
appointed for each federal reserve district. 
These men will appoint district chairmen, one 
for approximately each million population in 
their regions, who in turn will appoint com- 
munity chairmen. Thus a “grass roots” ap- 
proach to the employment problem will be 
developed. The community chairman’s job 
is to start industrial concerns in his community 
with their postwar plans. 

Three test cities—Peoria, Illinois; Reading, 
Pennsylvania; and Wheeling, West Virginia— 
were set up to try out methods of approach. 
Our Peoria chairman, Walter H. Gardner, 
organized four divisions of his committee— 
action, research, small industry, and relations 
—and has had such excellent results that 
whereas today approximately 30,000 people 
are employed in Peoria industries, it is esti- 
mated that more than 29,000 will be employed 
by the same industries in the postwar years. 
This drop of only a thousand is most encourag- 
ing. Peoria employed about 22,000 in 1940. 

That, in brief, is the way the CED is set up 
to help commerce and industry get ready NOW 
to supply jobs as soon as the war ends. 

The prospect is agonizing—and hopeful and 
inspiring. It is hopeful because peace, when 
it comes, will find a huge pent-up need and 
desire for goods—and many billions of dollars 
of savings available to permit people to trans- 
late their desires into buying demand. In- 
dustry’s problem will be to meet the demand, 
not to create it. 

The prospect is inspiring, because at the end 
of the war, business will have a chance to help 
put the better world for which we are now 
fighting on the healthy economic basis which 
will keep it better. 

Business must be ready to act quickly and 
surely when that time comes. It must have 
planned soundly for the postwar period, jong 
before peace arrives, and it must have plan- 
ned aggressively to the point of urgency, 
courageously to the point of audacity, and in- 
telligently to the point of brilliance. 
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The National Manpower Program 


DALE YODER 


Dr. Yoder is chief of the labor market planning division of the War 
Manpower Commission and is on leave from the University of 
Minnesota, where he is professor of economics. He has written 
a book, ‘“‘Personnel Management and Industrial Relations,” and 
has served on the regional War Labor Board in Chicago. This 
cutting of his talk gives little clue to the genial informality of the 
original speech. From his opening comment that “‘Manpower 
embraces womanpower” to his query “How am I doing?” after 
delegates had asked critical questions about such policies 
as high wages for unskilled labor, he held listeners intent. 





HE fact that there are many con- 
tributions which professional home economists 
can make to the wartime manpower program 
is probably evident to most of those who have 
been active in this field. The science of home 
economics, dealing as it does with the efficient 
management of homes and institutions, can 
make many contributions to a program which 
seeks to mobilize the human resources of the 
nation and secure maximum production on the 
farms and in the mills and factories of the 
nation. 

There may be more question as to whether 
there actually is a manpower program. For, 
in the fast-changing panorama of war, decisions 
have to be made promptly and sometimes 
without preliminary explanation to the public. 
Moreover, manpower resources of the nation 
are affected by many policies which do not 
originate in the agency charged with responsi- 
bility for manpower. Again, public attention 
shifts rapidly from one announcement of policy 
or action to another, so that the internal con- 
sistency and co-ordination of all such actions 
in a continuing program may be effectively 
obscured. 

Viewed with some perspective, however, it 
is apparent that there has been extensive plan- 
ning and that the various policies and actions 
represent steps toward the basic objectives of 
the national manpower program. Indeed, the 
results themselves are conclusive evidence that 
there has been an effective program. 
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The 1500 public employment offices had 
transferred 8.7 million workers to munitions 
industries by the end of December 1942. 
They added more than two million workers to 
essential industries other than munitions in 
the single year of 1942. Since 1940 more than 
10,000 men per day have been inducted 
through the selective service system; 30,000 
workers a day have been placed in new jobs; 
unemployment has been reduced; and more 
than 8 million unemployed have been placed. 


More Top Jobs for Women 

Home economists will be interested particu- 
larly in the way in which this manpower 
program has affected the employment of 
women. In the early months of the defense 
program, employers were frequently reluctant 
to try to substitute women for men, and there 
was some trade union opposition to their ad- 
mission. As late as January 1942, employers 
reporting to the War Manpower Commission 
indicated that they were willing to hire women 
for only 29 per cent of the job openings in pro- 
fessional, skilled, and semi-skilled fields. By 
July, this figure had increased to 55 per cent. 

In that period the professional and man- 
agerial opportunities open to women increased 
from 18 per cent to 63 per cent of the total. 
Those calling for skilled workers increased 
from 16 per cent to 40 per cent, and those open 
to semi-skilled workers from 46 per cent to 70 
per cent. 
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By March 1943, the employment of women 
had reached an all-time peak for the nation. 
There were 15.2 million women employees, an 
increase of 1.9 million in the preceding 12 
months. In nonagricultural employment in 
March 1943, 34 per cent or 14.3 million of the 
total 42 million workers were women. This 
figure should be contrasted with a prewar level 
of less than 25 per cent. 

In war plants women employees increased 
from 15 per cent in May 1942 to 25 per cent 
in March 1943. In manufacturing, the in- 
crease was from 16 per cent to 27 per cent in 
the same period. In certain industries these 
increases have been even more striking. For 
instance, women constituted more than half 
the entire labor force in the communications 
equipment industry in March 1943. They 
represented 31 per cent of the labor force in 
aircraft manufacturing in March 1943. One 
of the greatest rates of increase is shown in 
shipyards, which reported 2.4 per cent women 
employees in May of 1942 as contrasted with 
7.6 per cent in March of this year. 

This development is in no sense concluded, 
for during 1943 some 2 million additional 
women workers must be added, 1.3 million in 
the munitions industry. 

The more extensive participation of women 
has given rise to many special problems. New 
types of recruitment campaigns have had to 
be devised. Millions of women workers have 
entered industry for the first time, so that 
extensive training programs have been nec- 
essary. Further, the increasing use of former 
household workers has necessitated reorganiza- 
tion of shopping facilities and arrangements in 
many industrial communities and has required 
the provision of child care facilities which were 
unnecessary in the prewar period. 

Utilization of women workers, however, is 
but one phase of the national manpower pro- 
gram. For purposes of simplification, that 
program may be regarded as involving three 
major functions, including (1) the allocation of 
the national labor force, (2) the mobilization of 
the nation’s labor reserves, and (3) the efficient 
utilization of the growing labor force. In re- 
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maining paragraphs, we may well consider the 
points at which home economics can most 
directly contribute to the performance of these 


three functions. 


Labor Allocation 


In the allocation of the national labor force 
three objectives are clear. One _ involves 
the allocation of manpower between military 
and civilian uses. Its performance is the par- 
ticular function of the selective service system. 
A second must allocate available manpower 
among activities, seeking to provide adequate 
labor supplies for those which are regarded as 
essential at the expense of others considered 
less necessary. For that purpose, the WMC 
has developed its lists of essential activities and 
occupations, of critical and nondeferable oc- 
cupations. It has instituted its various em- 
ployment stabilization plans, with their con- 
trols over transfer, to encourage and direct the 
flow of manpower into essential industries. 
It has sought curtailment and concentration 
of some activities in order that their manpower 
may be available to more necessary functions. 

It has been necessary also to allocate man- 
power among various areas of the nation. 
Thus in some regions there have been great 
labor shortages while, at the same time, other 
areas have been oversupplied. To overcome 
this difficulty, the War Manpower Commission 
has classified labor markets to distinguish areas 
of labor surplus from those in which shortages 
exist or are prospective. It has thus aided in 
placing contracts in areas where manpower 
supplies are available. Further, it has under- 
taken the relocation of physicians and dentists 
and has helped workers move from areas of 
labor surplus to those of labor shortage. 


Mobilizing Reserves 


The allocation of the prewar labor force has 
been accompanied by the mobilization of labor 
reserves, as the prewar labor force was not 
adequate for the demands of war, particularly 
since military services will require a total num- 
ber equal to approximately one-fifth of the 


prewar labor force. According to the careful 
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estimates of the War Manpower Commission, 
the national labor force of the nation must 
therefore be increased from a prewar level of 
57.4 million in July 1940 to an over-all total 
of 63.2 million by July 1943. 

To this end, it has been necessary not only 
to employ approximately 8 million who were 
formerly unemployed but also to bring some 
6 million additional workers into the labor 
force. The normal growth of the population 
accounts for 2} million, but almost 4 million 
must be found among the labor reserves of 
women, handicapped workers, aliens, Negroes, 
youth, and part-time and older workers. 
Special recruitment and enrollment campaigns 
have been developed in connection with all 
these groups. Moreover, it has been necessary 
to set up special training, counseling, and 
guidance facilities to fit them for participation 
in the war economy. 

Numerous problems that are of interest to 
home economists have arisen in this connec- 
tion: nutritional problems which affect not 
only the workers themselves but their families, 
problems of institutional feeding, and those 
related to child care and other public services. 

Perhaps the larger share of the work to be 
done in each of the two previously mentioned 
major functions has already been accomplished. 
By the close of 1943, the military services will 
have been provided with most of the manpower 
they require. Similarly, the reallocation of 


manpower among activities and areas has 


effected notable accomplishments. 
Utilizing Labor Efficiently 
The third major function, however, is likely 


That 


to play an increasing role in the future. 
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is the development of techniques whereby we 
may utilize the national labor force efficiently. 
It involves two major aspects. From one 
point of view the problem is that of securing 
maximum performance on the job. From the 
other, it is that of assuring that workers spend 
maximum time on the job. 

Numerous techniques are being used to ac- 
complish each of these objectives. The work 
of occupational analysis instituted several 
years ago by the U. S. Employment Service; 
up-grading and on-the-job training developed 
by the Bureau of Training; control of turnover 
under employment stabilization plans; de- 
velopment of manning tables and manpower 
analysis; use of special wage incentives—all 
are devices designed to increase performance 
on the job. 

As important as any of them is the attention 
which must be given to the health of the 
worker and his or her family. That condition 
is closely related to the factors which home 
economists know best how to control. 

Similarly, a great place in this program has 
been given to devices designed to secure maxi- 
mum time on the job; among them, the mini- 
mum week absenteeism 
control, in which health and home conditions 


wartime work and 
play an enormous part. 

It should be evident, therefore, that in this 
highly important and growing function, the 
efficient utilization of manpower, there is great 
opportunity for home economics to contribute. 
The coming year may well see more emphasis 
on this aspect of the manpower program than 
on any other manpower function. The op- 
portunity for an effective contribution is, 
therefore, immediate and imposing. 


A Curtsy to Our Reporters 


Reporting a session like AHEA’s Institute, where formal papers were 
given only in morning meetings, was in some ways like covering a five-ring 


circus plus side shows. 


Fortunately for JOURNAL readers, the editor had the 


invaluable help of the official summarizers of discussion groups and of 13 excel- 
lent reporters: Eleanor Bateman, Gertude Bowie, Esther Lee Bride, Genevieve 
Callahan, Emily Chase, Lucy Fisher, Sally Hill, Esther Klingebiel, Velma 
Stewart, Lillian Storms, Hazel Thompson, Lila Williamson, and Isabel Young. 
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Three major speeches at the Institute were given by citizens 
of other lands. Mrs. Chu is the wife of Major General Chu, mil- 
itary attaché of the Chinese Embassy, first in the USSR and now in 
the USA. A Wellesley graduate, she has taught in various Chinese 
universities and has been active in Chinese and international 
YWCA work. Miss Roed was editor of Norway’s leading woman’s 
magazine until last fall, when she fled the country to escape 
arrest for her underground activities. Mr. Radin is special 
representative of the Yugoslav government on Lend-Lease affairs 








and with Charles A. Beard wrote ‘Balkan Pivot: Yugoslavia.” He 
has been active in work with the co-operatives of his homeland. 


In China 


MRS. CHU SHIH-MING 


In the 30 centuries of China’s written his- 
tory the family idea stands out more than 
does any other concept, and today the goal 
of many of the nation’s leaders is to extend that 
love of family into national and world rela- 
tions. If an international family of nations 
is set up after this war China will be one of 
the most co-operative because of that long 
history of devotion of the individual to a 
group outside himself. 

Within the Chinese family system, women, 
even when they have been unable to read or 
write, have always been influential. It was 
the grandmother who had to remember the 
birthdays of all the hundreds of relatives in 
the family, which often comprised whole vil- 
lages, who selected the mates for her children 
and her grandchildren. It was she to whom 
her husband turned for advice on financial and 
legal affairs. It was she who decided which 
of the boys were to be the farmers, which the 
carpenters and masons, which the business- 
men, which the scholars who were to be sent 
away for higher education. 

When war came it was not surprising, then, 
that the women should share war work with 
the men. Led by Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
the Women’s Advisory Committee of the New 
Life Movement was organized in 1938, with 
similar groups in every province. 


Types of War Work 

The women in this organization are doing 
three types of war work. First, they work 
with the soldiers—both the able-bodied and 
the wounded. Work with the former group 
was vitally needed, as before this war China 
had only mercenary soldiers who were re- 
garded with contempt by the people. We had 
to get everyone to respect the soldiers and to 
give them self-respect. Our work with the 
wounded is similar to yours; we roll bandages, 
send them gifts, visit and comfort them. 

Second, we care for the refugees, who now 
total 50 million persons. We register them, 
and as far as possible get them into the work 
for which they have been trained or provide 
training for them. Refugees have provided 
the labor for our co-operatives. Our work 
with refugees has included the care of a million 
orphans—only half the total of the nation’s 
orphans. Church groups, philanthropists, and 
the government share in this work. We feed, 
clothe, and, as far as possible, educate them. 
If we find an orphan gifted in drama or in 
music or in literature we see that he has a 
chance to develop his gifts, for we do not want 
the arts of China to die out. 

Third, even while the war is on, we are 
doing reconstruction work. We are trying to 
improve the silk-worm and our cotton in- 
dustry. We have set up 3,000 industrial co- 
operatives—and need 30,000. 

Our junior high school girls go out to the 
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villages to teach the women the ancient arts of 
sewing and embroidering. 

Everywhere we have classes to teach people 
the thousand characters which they need to 
know if they are to read the newspapers; we 
spread knowledge of hygiene and sanitation; 
and we preach national patriotism—the ex- 
tension of the family ideal to the nation. 

One of our big aims is to keep all so busy 
that they will not hate the Japanese aggressors. 
There are those, of course, who do hate the 
Japanese but the philosophy of Generalissimo 
Chiang and of the government is to “think of 
the positive side and let the army handle the 
negative, destructive side of the war.”” Thus 
China is preparing to be a worthy member of 
the postwar family of nations. 


In Norway 
ELSE MARGRETHE ROED 


I am tempted to sum up the situation facing 
the women of Norway in three bitter words: 
We face starvation. 

Norway did not expect to be drawn into the 
war. We could not imagine any nation would 
so outrage the conscience of the civilized world 
as to attack a people who had lived in peace 
with every other nation for over a century and 
a quarter. But our experience during the last 
war had taught us to fear blockade; therefore, 
we built up huge supplies of reserve foodstuffs 
and encouraged domestic production so that 
we could live normally for two to three years 
of absolute blockade if necessary and keep 
decently alive on domestic products indef- 
initely after that. 

Norway’s hunger today is primarily because 
the Germans have stolen our food from us. 
Their armies descended like grasshoppers, and 
the German civilians who came after them were 
like the locusts in the Bible who ate what the 
grasshoppers had left. 


Rations vs. True Diets 


The daily ration for an adult in Norway to- 
day consists of a half pint of skimmed milk, a 
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quarter ounce of meat, 8 ounces of a kind of 
bread resembling pumpernickel, one to two 
potatoes, and a little less than one ounce of 
sugar and of butter or butter-substitute—a 
total of about 1,000 calories in a climate where 
3,000 calories a day is necessary to maintain 
health and vitality. This official ration is 
especially lacking in albumen, calcium, iron, 
vitamin C, and for adults, vitamins A and D 
as well. 

But the fact that rations are established and 
that the person has a rationing card does not 
mean that the supplies are available. Rations 
call for 6 ounces of sugar a week. But very 
often for two or three months there will be no 
sugar in the stores. 

The meat ration of about one-half pound for 
four or five weeks is small enough, but when the 
only meat one can get is horse or whale ground 
into sausage, it is not very satisfactory. There 
is no fresh fish to be had in Norway now, 
mostly because of German requisitions and 
partly because of the loss of fishing boats, lack 
of gasoline and nets, and transportation diffi- 
culties. 

For some unknown reason the fat fishes, her- 
ring and mackerel, the most nourishing for a 
population starved of other fats, have disap- 
peared, and of the cod, only stockfish and heads 
and tails ground into a fish powder are obtain- 
able. The unpleasant fish powder which used 
to be given to pigs is being eaten by people, 
mixed with a little greens to make it go down. 

Bread can be had as a rule but is so dark 
and soggy as to be almost inedible. It is made 
of grains scarcely milled at all and is so full of 
husks that people say they are eating wood 
cellulose. Vegetables people do not see in the 
winter; even in summer they are hard to get 
in the markets because the Germans take them. 


Knowledge of Nutrition 

Bad as this situation is, it would be a thou- 
sand times worse if the Norwegian women did 
not know a great deal about the science of food. 
Decades before the war we conducted an edu- 
cational campaign to make all classes of society 
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familiar with the science of nutrition. Not 
only were there domestic science courses in the 
elementary schools but there were special 
training schools in housekeeping which most 
Norwegian girls attended. Traveling teachers 
and lecturers had made the women of all classes 
of society and all parts of the country familiar 
with the latest nutrition knowledge. 

One important addition to our diet in recent 
years was cod-liver oil, which supplied us with 
the health-giving sunshine vitamin so necessary 
in the long winter months. Everyone took it. 
But now the cod-liver oil is allowed only to 
babies and very young children. 

You have undoubtedly heard of the famous 
“Oslo breakfast,” the free meal which was 
given to every school child in Oslo and in the 
other Norwegian cities and which has since 
been copied elsewhere—especially here in the 
United States since the depression. 

Just before the war a scientific survey of 
children between the ages of 16 and 18 was 
made in all civilized countries, and the results 
showed that the Norwegians were the most 
physically fit in the entire world, with our 
neighbors, the Swedes, coming second. 

But then the Germans came—and at once 
the standard of living went down. Stomach 
ulcers, tuberculosis, and similar diseases have 
increased at an alarming rate as a result of 
inadequate diets. The general lowering of 
physical resistance has resulted in serious 
epidemics. Diphtheria has become _ wide- 
spread at a time when no serum is available. 

But the Norwegian women have not given 
up; they will not, and they cannot; if they did, 
the whole home front would collapse. We 
have a Norwegian proverb which says “Ne- 
cessity teaches the naked to spin,” and 
necessity has taught the women of Norway to 
use their knowledge of foods in a_ thou- 
sand ways. 

We have discovered that almost everything 
which grows—every plant and weed the birds 
and animals eat—can be made to serve for 
human food. The bitter red berries of the 
rowan trees, which make a bright flame- 
colored splash against the mountains, are put 
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in bottles and covered with water because we 
have learned that they contain valuable vita- 
mins which can be stored up that way. Even 
the green leaves from radishes and carrots and 
beets are dried for winter use. 

There is no more tea or coffee, but the women 
dry mint and linnen flowers and strawberry 
leaves and raspberry leaves for tea or make 
coffee substitute out of acorns. And they 
still have pride enough left to serve their coffee 
or tea substitutes in their finest china with their 
best linen on the table, just as in the old days 
before the war. 

Food is only one of the many problems facing 
the housewife in Norway today. To keep 
clean without soap and to make clothing out 
of rags also demand her attention. 

If the women had not had good training in 
household management and dietetics, the situ- 
ation would be desperate indeed in Norway 
today. As it is, those of us who are outside 
often have the sickening fear that when we one 
day return, it will be to a country of graves 
unless liberation comes soon. 

The European home fronts are fighting con- 
stantly as valuable Allies against Naziism. 
But if they are to carry on this fight, then they 
must not die from hunger. The Norwegians, 
who are not the least of the Allies, certainly 
have won the right to be alive on that day 
when victory is achieved—and those of us who 
carry on Norway’s fight from outside the 
country have the right to hope for them and 
for us that our fight has not been in vain—and 
that we shall find them alive and eager to re- 
build that which has been stolen from us. 


In Yugoslavia 


GEORGE RADIN 


When I am asked what is the force back of 
my people that drives them to face death the 
way they are doing again in this war, my reply 
is that it is their way of life that they are fight- 
ing for—their peculiarly strong family life. 

It is our family life that is keeping our people 
alive today, surrounded as they are without 
natural boundaries by enemies from ali sides— 
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the Germans, Italians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
and Ustashi Croats. It is the family life that 
has kept our people alive during more than four 
centuries of Mohammedan invasion and oc- 
cupation. It is that life only they have today. 
War or peace, our family ties remain strong; 
and perhaps in time of war these family rela- 
tions are even stronger than they are in time 
of peace. When we suffer, we feel the need of 
our families even more than when we are care- 
free. 

The family ties of our people are tradition- 
ally strong. It is on these bonds that we are 
building and must build the future of our 
nation. 
is the cornerstone of the structure of Yugo- 


As in many other nations, the family 


slavia. Let me illustrate this. 


Sretna Slava! 

There is a significant matter that plays an 
extremely important part in the religious life 
of the Serbian people, who number more than 
half of the population of Yugoslavia. This, 
too, is reflected in each family. From the 
ninth century, when our forefathers accepted 
Christianity, each family remembers every 
year the day on which they became Christians. 

On that day, friends and relatives of the 
family come to the open house from early in 
the morning to late at night to say “Sretna 
Slava’’—*‘Happy Slava’”’—and to felicitate the 
family on that day, accepting the customary 
treat of the celebrants. It is called the 
“Slava”’ of the family, a word learned by all 
foreigners who live near Serbian people for 
any length of time. The Chetniks and others 
of our people all fight for the preservation of 
their way of life—for their family life, their 
“Slava,” and their democracy. 


Zadruga (Communal) Life 


The peculiarly strong family ties of our peo- 
ple are shown especially in our zadrugas. In 
Serbia in 1913 more than 70 per cent of the 
people belonged to zadrugas, which consist of 
people related by blood or marriage, with the 
common zadruga property belonging to all. 
Grown-up children remain on the family farm 
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and continue to live and work together with 
their parents and relatives. Each year they 
elect one person from among themselves, 
known as elder, to look after the business end 
of the household. Often it is a woman who 
has displayed ability in marketing the farm 
produce and is versed in tax matters. 
Zadruga is recognized by law as a family 
It is the nucleus for any improve- 
Our efforts to 


extension. 
ment in the people’s living. 
bring about a higher standard of living to the 
vast majority of our people must concentrate 
on zadrugas. 

In numerous cases a zadruga represents the 
entire village. This term is so well known and 
so natural in the country that we named our 
co-operatives zadrugas. Hence, zadruga life 
is our way of life—and it is really a family ex- 
tension. 

Unfortunately, zadruga is not what it should 
be from an educational and social standpoint. 
Our people were forced to fight the Turks, 
Hungarians, and others for self-preservation 
for more than a thousand years. Conse- 
quently, there was no time to devote to home- 
making. Let me remind you also that only 
a quarter of a century ago one-third of the 
Serbian population was killed by the same 
enemy who already in this second World War 
has massacred one million Serbs, and the fight 
is going on because our people will not sur- 
render their way of life. 

Therefore, we have not had the time to 
bring into our homes what our people deserve. 
Sanitary conditions in the majority of the 
homes are dangerously poor. Our infant 
mortality and deaths from tuberculosis are 


tragically high. 
Work for Improvement 

Between the two World Wars, we have tried 
hard to bring more health and happiness into 
the family life of the bulk of our population. 
Traveling homemaking schools reached dozens 
of villages, and girls with certificates of gradua- 
tion from these schools were often more eagerly 
sought after by the young men than were girls 


with big dowries. But, alas, the process was 
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too slow as compared with the need. A na- 
tionwide process was required to cover the 
field. We used zadrugas to reach the peasant 
families. This proved an excellent medium. 
However, we were able to reach only a small 
portion of the population. 

Introduction of proper nutrition, sanitation, 
and modern child care called for money which 
our peasants did not have. The country is 
rich, but the riches of it were not exploited for 
the benefit of our people. Foreign concession- 
ers and traders took out of the country in the 


To Edna 
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raw state its mineral and farm produce to be 
processed and sold in foreign countries. All 
that our people got out of it was the very low 
wages paid to laborers and other personnel. 

We are now taking advantage of science and 
experience in the USA, preparing here, with the 
help of skilled men and women, projects with 
the aid of which we expect to bring about more 
health and happiness to our families, especially 
in the rural sections. In that way, we shall 
fortify and enrich the foundation of our state— 
our families. 


Van Horn 


To Edna Van Horn, on behalf of the American Home Economics Association, 
we send our greetings and sincere appreciation for her able services the last 
three years as executive secretary of the Association. It was with deep regret 
and a keen sense of loss to the Association that the executive board accepted 
Miss Van Horn’s resignation. Our good wishes go with her in her new work, 
and we extend to Oregon State College our congratulations. 

The Association has been especially fortunate in having Miss Van Horn’s 


guidance during the last three years. 


Due to her alertness and competency, 


both the prestige of the American Home Economics Association among na- 
tional organizations and its services to its own members have increased greatly. 

Not until this last year, when it has been my privilege to serve as president, 
have I realized the extent of the responsibilities carried by the executive secre- 
tary. Space does not permit the cataloging here of her activities. Suffice it 
to say that one must have perspective to guide the Association so that it will 
live up to its glorious past; judgment to interpret the program of work of the 
Association into action in the critical present; and vision and confidence to plan 


boldly for the Association’s future. 


These qualities Miss Van Horn has, and 


they have brought credit to herself and profit to the Association. 

And so, Edna Van Horn, we thank you for the generous and unselfish use of 
your many talents and abilities which has made your work as executive secre- 
tary of the American Home Economics Association an outstanding contribution 
to home economics. The Association continues to count on you as one of its 
most valiant and loyal members.—Jesstre W. Harris, president, American 
Home Economics Association. 
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Toward Freedom from Want 


LOUISE STANLEY 


With the assistance of Hazel K. Stiebeling, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Clayton Whipple, Office of 


Foreign 


Agricultural Relations, and Faith Williams, Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, Dr. Stanley here reports on the food con- 


ference which all four attended. 


At the pre-Institute session 


on the campus of the University of Maryland, June 17, each of 
the four told of a different aspect of this historic meeting. 


HE United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture held in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 18 through June 4, was the 
first step by the Allies toward building a peace 
“that will afford an assurance that all men 
in all lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” It has special signif- 
icance for home economists. It was the first 
approach to building a peace in terms of 
human needs. It laid emphasis on improving 
and stabilizing consumption as a necessary 
base for an economy of abundance. It offered 
hope that better nutrition for all people might 
be obtained and pointed out the way in which 
we, both as home economists and as in- 
dividuals, can contribute. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world do not 
have enough food, and two-thirds are de- 
pendent for their living on producing food. 
So it was fitting that the first United Nations 
discussions on building a free world should 
start with food and agriculture. 

Delegates from 44 nations, representing 
more than three-fourths of the people of the 
world, here discussed the use of food and 
agriculture in winning freedom from want. 
Scientists in nutrition and agriculture, econo- 
mists, public health workers, and diplomats 
laid out guiding principles for producing and 
distributing the agricultural products required 
to free the world from hunger. 

It was a working conference, which showed 
that representatives of the United Nations 
could work together for peace as well as war 
and come to a common understanding. That 
in itself was no small accomplishment. 


In defining dietary requirements, the dele- 
gates accepted the nutritional allowances 
recommended in 1942 by the food and nutri- 
tion board of the National Research Council 
as desirable goals, but agreed that lesser goals 
adapted to the realities in individual countries 
would be more effective as immediate ob- 
jectives. These goals expressed in terms of 
nutrients must be translated into food groups 
to help consumers plan diets and officials 
estimate national and world needs. 


What They Recommended 


They agreed that the special nutritive needs 
of certain groups of people—children, pregnant 
and nursing women—are a government re- 
sponsibility, and that governments through 
adjustment of wage levels, relief grants, or 
direct distribution of food should safeguard 
the diets of low-income and relief families. 

Popular education in nutrition should be 
given through all existing educational and 
organizational channels, using all educational 
media. General instruction in _ nutrition 
should be available to public administrators 
to give them an appreciation of the importance 
of adequate food to human welfare. 

The conference recommended that the 
governments represented make reliable and 
repeated studies of consumption levels ac- 
companied by clinical studies to show effect 
of diet, indicate desirable changes in food 
supplies, and measure progress. 

A marked expansion in agricultural pro- 
duction will be required to provide the world 
with the food products needed for adequate 
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nutrition. The short-term period after the 
war will be one of shortages, during which 
each nation must make the best use of its 
agricultural resources in a co-ordinated world 
plan to provide better diets. The most 
important measures include: (a) improvement 
in farming systems and practices, (b) credit 
facilities, (c) co-operative services, (d) land- 
tenure systems, (e) education of agricultural 
producers, (f) conservation of soil and water 
resources, and finally (g) research in unsolved 
problems of production and utilization of 
agricultural products. International  co- 
operation in all the above will be essential. 

Agricultural overpopulation can be remedied 
by shifting to intensive agriculture, moving 
farmers to unused land in the tropics or else- 
where, reforming land policies where large 
estates predominate, or developing industries 
based on agriculture. 


Food Production Not Enough 


Production alone will not assure freedom 
from want of food. Adequate arrangements 
are necessary for distributing the foods pro- 
duced. This conference went on record as 
saying that the governments represented can 
achieve a far fuller and more equitable distri- 
bution of food than has ever existed. To do 
this effectively, however, will require establish- 
ment of broad national and _ international 
policies. Freedom from want cannot be 
achieved without freedom from fear. The 
governments represented should take action 
through an appropriate future conference to 
establish at the end of this war conditions of 
international security which will make possible 
an expanding, balanced world economy. 

To bring about better food distribution 
between nations, an international organization 
should study the use of international com- 
modity arrangements for supplying food 
consumption needs from the most efficient 
sources of production, the maintenance of 
adequate reserves of foods to meet world con- 
sumption needs, and provisions for the orderly 
disposal of surpluses to prevent serious 
market dislocation. 

Governments should accept the responsi- 
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bility of making it possible, so far as it is 
within their power, for everyone in their 
countries to obtain an adequate diet. 


What Else Should Be Done 


Each nation should not only build up food 
supplies but should increase and stabilize the 
purchasing power of low-income groups 
through such measures as family allowances, 
social insurance, and minimum wages, and 
initiate direct action to make the necessary 
food available free or at low prices to groups 
unable to obtain adequate diets. The per- 
manent organization recommended later 
should study ways of helping countries with 
inadequate supplies achieve this goal, distin- 
guishing between methods which would be 
used in the case of shortages following catas- 
trophes and those of countries where food 
supplies are generally inadequate. 

Facilities for the preservation, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of essential foods 
throughout the year are important factors in 
economic distribution. It was recommended 
that the governments study ways to improve 
the efficiency and reduce the cost of marketing. 

The delegates had no authority to bind their 
governments to future action but recom- 
mended that each government appoint one 
person to serve in an interim United Nations 
Commission on Food and Agriculture. This 
Commission is to formulate and submit for 
consideration by the member governments 
a plan for a permanent organization in the 
field of food and agriculture and also collect 
and disseminate statistical and scientific in- 
formation to help the nations put into im- 
mediate effect certain recommendations of 
the conference. 

This report has necessarily been sketchy, 
but we hope it has stimulated you to study 
the materials resulting from the conference. 
If the recommendations are to be realized, 
everybody must understand more fully the pur- 
poses and objectives of the conference. Will 
you, each of you, study these? Ask questions 
and then assume leadership in getting people 
in your community to understand this con- 
ference and its objectives. 








| for the War and Postwar Years 
Eight major problems now facing home economists were studied during the first 
three days of the Institute by committees assigned to report on them. Every com- 
| mitiee had 12 members, each of whom was in a different afternoon discussion group 
; from which she gleaned every bit of information and inspiration that would con- 
| tribute to the solution of her committee’s problem. 
, . . . . . 
After each afternoon’s session these eight committees gathered around their chatr- 
| men to discuss what that day’s program had contributed to their thinking. Andina 
lively round-table discussion Monday morning at the general assembly the chair- 
men presented the results of their labors. Here they report more formally. 
> . . . . 
Druzilla Kent expressed the feeling of a good many committee members when she 
commented: “Our group agreed that the report did not do justice to the Institute. It 
| seemed to us that we were saying the same old things in the same old way, and yel as 
a result of the Institute we felt that these old things had taken on new meaning. It 
’ was this new meaning that we felt we were unable to set forth in the report. We hope 
| that when this small part of the proceedings is set within the general framework of 
the conference it will take on greater significance than it appears to have when stand- 
ing alone.” 
What next for home economics? Rec- ure by the will of the people. If we are to 
ommendations for action. function as we should in our role of helping to 
l . , Sz - “ E . - Ww J bs x: . . is . . = 
In peacetime days, the fundamental ongoing tr family well _— : - HO ei 
, ee V z s task « s *rstand- 
purpose of our Association was to work toward . nid a sn car whew ue - mn oe 
. . - x of what is going on aro s—the situatic 
continued improvement in levels of living of all tay a vi r " _ : the situation 
Ps “ne ? . . y * d aS » seives.,. 
families. Now comes the war, with a scarcity 9 W710 tame ane themecive 
of civilian goods and services that makes it  gocial Planning 
| almost impossible to work toward this goal , : 
; ; : ' goa! We must begin to help win the peace through 
since improvement, in part, depends upon ma- ' ; ia é' , 
; , : ; safeguarding the world’s families against disas- 
terial things. What then should be taken as ‘ ; : 
coo trous postwar happenings. For example, since 
our guiding star for the duration? 
; . ' what happens here in our country will affect 
As we consider what lies ahead for home ; Pr rea 
. , ; all other countries, we should be thinking in 
economics and home economists, we feel that : me 
ne ; ; terms of greater security for our families—how 
if we could make only one suggestion we would , : 4 ; 
: . society can help insure them against the haz- 
say: ; 
: . ards that our interdependent economy brings. 
a a We should know what our present social secu- 
sume greater responsibilities than we have in the "ty System Is and does and the philosophy 
: past for the direction of social action. behind it. (Without such basic knowledge, 
, how can we teach family financial management 
All thinking men agree that the war and _ courses?) We should know what proposals for 
A postwar years will bring changes at a rate change have been made and how these resemble 
. never before experienced. But the direction and differ from those of the committee of Sir 
] of this change is still in the lap of the gods. In William Beveridge in England. 
S our democracy it will be determined in a meas- We should know about the various proposals 
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for providing full employment in postwar days 
—those of the National Resources Planning 
Board as well as those of business. How can 
we, through our government, work with busi- 
ness on this all-important matter? We should 
be broadening our thinking on nutrition to in- 
clude these questions: What do we think about 
a free school lunch for all children, rich and 
poor? How do the problems of policy with 
respect to this differ from those of free educa- 
tion? Are all types of social action that call 
for increased taxation “‘extravagant’’? 


Things vs. Fundamentals 


But before we turn our backs on our peace- 
time goal of better living for all families, let us 
think in terms of Ellen H. Richards’ faith that 
simplicity in material surroundings frees the 
spirit for the more important and permanent 
interests of the home and society. Would not 
this lead us to accept as another important 
“next” the appraisal of the standards we are 
holding up to our students as “good”? Are 
these standards dominated by emphasis upon 
things rather than upon fundamental values of 
living? Exploring the simple and less costly 
ways to achieve family well-being might well be 
part of our program. 

Our quickened sense of social responsibility 
will bring into the orbit of our concern the 
critical and pressing problems of mental health. 
These are becoming increasingly difficult due 
to overfatigue and the stress of war. 


Toward ‘‘ The Good Society ”’ 


Briefly, then, can we not say that we are our 
brother’s keeper in far more ways than we once 
thought—that our responsibilities are broader 
than in prewar days, and that they will con- 
tinue to expand? And if we are to serve in 
these new ways, must we not adopt the new 
slogan “Ours to reason why”? 

Must we not make time to broaden our 
understanding of current affairs and the impli- 
cations of events? Not all of us, having 
studied a problem, will arrive at the same con- 
clusions. Differences in opinion are to be 
expected in a democracy. But it behooves us 
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to make sure that our decisions as to what is 
right are not based upon tradition and preju- 
dice and that we are not being influenced un- 
duly by pressure groups. 

We must strive to become increasingly 
adaptable and open-minded $0 that we can 
evaluate events. We must make use of all the 
courage, imagination, sympathetic understand- 
ing, and training that our group can muster if 
we are to do our part in bringing about the 
good society.—Lita Bane, University of IIli- 
nois, and Day MonroE, University of Washing- 
ton, Chairmen. 


What should be the major emphases of 
education in home and family living for 
all youth and adults? How can these be 
made a part of the educational program? 
What, if any, distinctions should be made 
between programs for men and for 
women? For boys and for girls? 


Our committee drew the following recom- 
mendations from the general and group 
discussions: 

1. Home economists should emphasize those 
underlying principles which will aid the family 
and individuals to evaluate a situation and to 
make those adjustments to change which are 
satisfying to themselves and society. 

2. In educational planning traditional pat- 
terns of family life must be analyzed in terms 
of their permanent values as a basis for making 
sound program changes. 

3. We should develop a broadened and 
flexible educational program adjusted to the 
needs of individuals who are facing unusual 
situations created by the war emergency and 
postwar situations. 

4. We should stress the simplification of 
home and family living in order to conserve 
time, energy, money, and materials without 
sacrificing fundamental! values. 

5. Educational materials, based upon the 
findings of studies and research, should be 
simplified in form and content for broader 
usage in all age groups in homemaking pro- 
grams. 
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6. Methods of instruction should be ad- 
justed to meet the individual needs of the 
learner and to draw upon the changing re- 
sources of school, home, and community. 

7. In planning curricula at high school or 
college levels, we should: 

a. Make it possible for students majoring in 
other fields to get essential training in family 
life education. 

b. Make courses essential for specific pur- 
poses available at the time when the students 
need them. 

c. Make use of a wide range of evaluative 
devices in determining the needs of students 
as a basis for planning programs of work. 

d. Arrange for flexibility in combinations of 
courses and within courses to allow for freedom 
in planning programs of work. 

8. We should emphasize the relation of home 
economics to the total educational program. 

9. Any homemaking program should stress 
the conservation of resources, food, clothing, 
equipment, and energy, together with an un- 
derstanding of the effect of such conservation 
upon the welfare of the individual, the family, 
and society. 

10. We should aid students to see the rela- 
tion of everyday management and productive 
processes to their own economic security. 

11. We should encourage the maximum of 
individual responsibility at all age levels. 

12. The educational program for home and 
family life should be continuously re-examined 
in the light of those principles which are con- 
ceded to be basic to the best interests of a 
democratic society. 

13. The sympathetic understanding and 
active support of school administrators is es- 
sential to an effective program of home and 
family life education that will meet our needs. 
—Drvzitta Kent, University of Tennessee, 
Chairman. 


What contributions to the solution of war 
and postwar problems should home econ- 
omists make? How can local, state, and 


national contributions be more effectively 


unified? 
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Our committee unanimously recommended 
that all home economists look critically at 
their programs of work to find ways of helping 
individuals and families understand the issues 
involved in the war, and through practical, 
personalized education in financial manage- 
ment effect willing and intelligent participa- 
tion in such essential programs as conservation 
and salvage of materials, development of 
skills that free manpower for war service, 
and control of spending to assure such essen- 
tials as adequate nutrition as well as whole- 
hearted support of government programs of 
taxation, savings, price control, rationing, 
and social security. Some of the means 
suggested for this extension of service were: 

1. Establishment of working relations with 
labor unions, industrial groups, social agencies, 
churches, schools, and business groups to 
influence their educational programs and to 
encourage them to employ home economics 
trained counselors for individual and group 
consultation service on financial problems. 

2. Greater emphasis on financial planning 
in school programs through initiation of group 
planning for it among elementary and high 
school teachers. 

3. Changing the attitude of families so 
that they more freely accept assistance with 
financial plans and use these plans as an avenue 
to family unity. 

4. Influencing the preparation of materials 
by keeping such agencies as the OPA and the 
OWI informed about specific needs and urging 
them to work co-operatively with departments 
of education in preparing educational materials. 

In discussion of services home economists 
could render to facilitate intelligent adjust- 
ments in patterns of living to free the maxi- 
mum manpower for the war effort, emphasis 
was placed on the need for: 

1. A study approach so that action plans 
would be based on thoughtful consideration 
of values to be conserved and the maximum 
use of abilities available. 

2. Co-ordinated effort among community 
agencies, including the school and lay groups, 
through agreement on essential community 
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programs and the unique functions of each 
group in carrying them forward. 

Home economists should give leadership 
in community programs dealing with 

1. Educating children and youth to take 
over home responsibilities when both parents 
work, to participate in such community 
programs as those providing child care and 
directed recreation for children of working 
mothers, and to help in food preservation 
centers and in communal feeding centers. 

2. Establishing self-help centers where in- 
dividuals and families get the help they need 
to make over clothing, renovate furniture, 
repair home equipment, and learn other 
skills needed in their altered modes of living. 

3. Staffing consultation centers for young 
people making decisions on whether to stay 
in school or go to work, whether to marry or 
not, and if so how to safeguard their marriages 
under war conditions; and for mothers to help 
them decide whether to go to work or to stay 
at home and in either event to help them learn 
how to simplify home living to free maximum 
time for community war service. 

All of these services were seen as means 
to helping families eliminate undue fatigue 
and to reduce tensions over managerial prob- 
lems as well as a means to wholehearted 
mobilization for waging the war and winning 
the peace. Effective service in these areas 
would make it necessary for home economists: 

1. To take refresher courses in economics 
and to participate in postwar planning groups 
in order to understand thoroughly current 
economic developments and those projected 
for postwar years, and 

2. To readjust time schedules to include 
these new services. The recruitment and 
training of lay leaders for active participation 
was seen as an urgent need. 

In addition to these immediate services, 
home economists were looked to for advice 
by groups planning postwar housing and post- 
war production of consumer goods to safe- 
guard the interests of consumers.—Dora S. 
Lewis, New York University, Chairman. 
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What are the important wartime voca- 
tions for which home economics students 
should prepare themselves? How inter- 
est students in and prepare them for 
these vocations? 


Home economists have been drawn into 
varied types of wartime employment, some of 
which have demanded abilities acquired 
through home economics education while 
others have not. We regret this latter fact 
and recognize the desirability of encouraging 
home economics students to seek work in ac- 
cordance with their specific ability and knowl- 
edge. 


In High School and College 

High school girls with vocational training 
can well be directed into work in food manufac- 
ture, food preparation, and food service 
organizations; as child care and home nursing 
aides; and in clothing manufacture, alteration, 
and maintenance services. 

Homemaking courses in high school should 
be made available to all girls and boys and 
should aim to train for future homemaking and 
to prepare the students to take real responsibil- 
ity in the home today—feeding the family, 
doing the housekeeping, keeping clothing in 
order, and shopping for the mother who is 
working away from home. Postwar education 
in home economics for this age group may well 
center around family life education and include 
the types of vocational training suggested 
above. 

College home economics graduates are being 
drawn into wartime activity so rapidly that 
there are not enough people to fill the vital 
civilian positions. The supply of trained 
people with graduate degrees is too limited to 
enable home economists to maintain the neces- 
sary leadership. Advanced study programs 
should be shaped to meet the demands for 
research workers, dietitians, food directors in 
industrial organizations, college teachers, nu- 
tritionists, and workers for the rehabilitation 
and foreign reconstruction programs. 
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Recruiting Home Economists 


A systematic recruiting program should be 
instigated by the AHEA and aided by state 
associations and colleges. Dramatic presenta- 
tions of the varied opportunities for home 
economics trained people should be given for 
high school students, their parents, counselors, 
and teachers, so that a continuous flow of well- 
prepared young women with leadership quali- 
ties will be directed into college work in home 
economics. 

A recruiting program to bring to the colleges 
graduates of nonprofessional courses who could 
in a fairly short time be trained for certain 
types of home economics positions might well 
be instigated. 

Fellowship funds should be found to assist 
capable persons to undertake graduate study 
to maintain a supply of persons prepared for 
industrial feeding, research, and college teach- 
ing. Short, intensive programs in special fields 
such as industrial feeding and foreign recon- 
struction service may well be organized. 


Educational Programs 


Curricula in home economics should be eval- 
uated to determine whether they are as signifi- 
cant as possible. Although home economics 
colleges recognize a need for emphasis upon the 
professional aspects of college education, 
courses on preparation for marriage and home- 
making must be given full weight and should 
be made available to all college students. 

We might well ask ourselves some questions. 
Are all high school students being given guid- 
ance and motivation to help them become real 
home assistants? 

Are colleges sticking too rigidly to traditions; 
are they ridding their programs of nonessen- 
tials; are standards being sacrificed simply 
because of immediate pressures? 

Are all college students being given a chance 
to develop philosophies which will make them 
understand and assume leadership in the new 
social and economic so~iety? 

Are students gettinz enough significant out- 
of-class experiences during the summers and 
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through co-operative programs or community 
activities to give real meaning to classroom 
theories? Experience is minimized in the 
accelerated programs. 

Colleges should welcome adults whose edu- 
cation was interrupted during the war and who 
after the war will be eager to achieve definite 
aims. These people will be intolerant of poor 
teaching, ineffective curricula, and slow prog- 
ress toward professional goals. 

Are the home economics faculty members 
in the secondary schools and the colleges work- 
ing alone too much, or are they uniting with 
other faculty groups to shape general education 
programs and develop significant areas of study 
within the given institutions? 

After the war is over home economics col- 
leges, adult education groups, and secondary 
school organizations will be swinging into a 
program suited to the peacetime needs, but not 
necessarily turning back to the old program. 
—GRACE GopFrREY, Drexel Institute, Chairman. 


How can home economists increase their 
effectiveness in contributing toward or 
developing community programs for the 
improvement of home and family living? 


Co-operation is the keynote of effective 
community programs, and the home economist 
can play an important role in those dealing 
with the home and family. As she grows in 
experience she should sense that there is profes- 
sional and personal opportunity for her in 
affiliation with community activities. The 
war and postwar years will but intensify the 
demand for her assistance and co-operation. 
Her part is to: 

1. Increase her effectiveness as a person 
through 

a. Better understanding of broad issues and 
problems relating to home and family living. 

b. Information on state laws, local ordi- 
nances, social legislation. 

c. Acquaintance with 
agencies and organizations dealing with family 


life. 


the objectives of 
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d. A program nicely balanced between work 
and play so that she will enjoy optimum physi- 
cal and mental health and set an example of 
wholesome living. 

e. Professional improvement to keep pace 
with changes in subject matter and method. 
f. A sense of humor to lighten the load. 

2. Assist community programs by 

a. Conducting discussion groups. 

b. Training group leaders. 

c. Mobilizing married home economists in 
the community to contribute to local programs. 

d. Guiding consumer information centers 
so that they will have good material for refer- 
ence and distribution. 

e. Interpreting to the merchant the needs 
of families and to girls and homemakers the 
problems in the production and distribution of 
household commodities. 

f. Encouraging women’s organizations to 
devote a few minutes at each meeting to 
bringing the membership up to date on home- 
making trends. Teachers have done this for 
classroom groups, and mothers have requested 
similar assistance for their organizations. 
Short 5- to 15-minute skits dealing with special 
problems have been popular. 

g. Preparing materials for different age, 
income, and intelligence levels. Short, simple, 
quickly read statements are often most effec- 
tive for bringing about changed practices. 

h. Dropping the attitude of the perfectionist 
with out-of-school groups. Help people start 
from where they are. Busy people want facts. 

i. Creating good will for national programs 
in which the well-being of all is at stake. 

3. Affiliate with others in her profession to 

a. Clarify the contribution of the home 
economist to other groups. Local associations 
can become familiar with philosophies and 
programs of other organizations. Why not 
have a public relations chairman? 

b. Recognize responsibility for interpreting 
the values in family living for which home 
economics stands and for helping the com- 
munity to see what can be done to enhance 
them. 

c. Take action as a group to improve con- 
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ditions in family living within the area—be 
vocal on issues affecting homes and families. 

d. Help secure teacher tenure and more 
adequate salaries and help teachers be more 
professional about contracts. 

e. Encourage membership in AHEA, sub- 
scription to the Consumer Education Service, 
and discussion of articles in the JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics.—MaArIon Butters, home 
demonstration agent, New Jersey, Chairman. 


How mobilize the interests, abilities, and 
experiences of youth to improve family 


life? 


To accomplish the above aim, it is necessary 
that adults recognize the ability of youth to 
plan and execute worth-while projects, recog- 
nize the desire and ability of youth to make 
decisions as an index of maturity, give recog- 
nition for services, provide competent leader- 
ship, and provide means for organizing youth 
groups to share their skills and leadership with 
unorganized groups. 


Mobilizing Youth 


Committee discussions emphasized the fol- 
lowing ways in which youth’s interests and 
abilities could be more effectively used: 

1. Mobilize for work with organized and 
unorganized youth groups, as advisers and 
consultants, home economics trained women 
listed in the emergency registration of state 
associations and draft for both paid and 
volunteer work the recent graduates who are 
married to men in the services but who are 
“sitting out the war’ instead of utilizing their 
training. 

2. Help inform young people as to the many 
opportunities for co-operative community ac- 
tivities and for work in their own homes and in 
other homes in the community through care of 
children, home laundering, food preparation, 
food conservation, shopping services, work in 
consumer information centers, first aid, home 
care of the sick, conservation of consumer 
goods, repair of home equipment, safety pro- 
grams, mending, and recreation. 

3. Popularize wartime programs and show 
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young people that their services are of value 
both now and for the future, that such services 
strengthen home and community living. 

4. Develop increased social consciousness 
and willingness to accept wartime controls. 

5. Popularize doing for oneself the work 
formerly done by such businesses as the 
launderies and cleaners, whose services are 
now curtailed, and learning simplified home 
practices. 

6. Popularize inexpensive family and com- 
munity recreation. 

7. Help establish standards for volunteer 
and paid workers so that other than money 
values are recognized. 

8. Initiate and participate in group planning 
which will include youths and adults and will 
aim not only at performing work needed 
now but also at finding ways to help indi- 
viduals develop social consciousness. 

9. Develop appreciation of the inherent 
values in both rural and urban living. 


Role of the Associations 


State home economics associations can help 
mobilize youth for increased service by getting 
leaders of organized youth groups to co- 
ordinate their work through state and local co- 
ordinating committees which plan activities to- 
gether, exchange materials, and circulate a 
state newsletter for all the groups. They can 
also aid by taking active responsibility for 
standards of working conditions. They should 
inform themselves as to national, state, and 
local laws, as to the employment of youth, and 
as to the degree of law enforcement, so as to 
protect the health and safety of voung people. 

The AHEA can help by publishing in the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics brief summaries 
of recent developments, by making available 
to youth groups suitable material on such 
problems as taxation and inflation, by sug- 
gesting ways of working with and through 
local and state youth agencies, by stimulating 
local groups to work effectively with other 
community organizations, by helping re- 
organize school programs so as to permit young 
people to work while continuing their educa- 
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tion, and by urging home economists to adjust 
their homemaking instruction to meet new 
needs.—OLGA P. Brucuer, Rhode Island 
State College, Chairman. 


What types of state, district, and local 
association meetings would be effective 
for solution of war and postwar prob- 
lems? 


Although state meetings are highly desirable, 
this committee feels that the decision to have 
or not to have one must be left to the states 
themselves, as conditions and meeting customs 
vary greatly from state to state. Meetings 
should be adjusted to wartime conditions and 
will, of course, be influenced by travel regula- 
tions of the government. 

State and national programs of work, how- 
ever, are more than ever important and if no 
state meeting is held some other plan should 
be evolved for getting the work done. 


Program Planning 


All groups—local, sectional (or district), 
and state—could profitably copy for at least 
one meeting in the coming year the general 
pattern for member participation set by this 
Wartime Institute of the AHEA. 

Meetings should be so planned that action 
will result, with new, energetic committees 
organized to do small but important pieces of 
work. If standing committees do not take 
the lead others should not wait idly for them 
to act. College graduates who are now join- 
ing the AHEA under the special membership 
plan should be brought at once into active 
Association work, through being given some 
responsibility in state and local groups. 

Associations should encourage a real under- 
standing of the many serious problems of this 
wartime generation of young persons, who 
need adult sympathy and guidance. 

Both war work and postwar problems should 
occupy a conspicuous place in program plan- 
ning. Local sources of authentic information 
should be tapped for programs. Home eco- 
nomics associations might well work with 
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government, service, and welfare agencies and 
with other organizations such as the AAUW, 
ADA, and the PTA so as to strengthen their 
own programs through co-ordination with 
those of like-minded groups. 

State associations should devise some new 
and clever way to poll the needs and desires 
of the state, sectional, and local membership 
and adjust programs to their findings. It may 
be a definite progressive step to cast aside 
traditions of program planning. 

Both state and local associations should 
study and become informed on the vital issues 
now before the nation—such as the National 
Resources Planning Board, federal aid to 
education, price control, subsidies, grade 
labeling. They might well have some meet- 
ings devoted to frank round-table discussion 
of the pros and cons of such matters, as an 
informed and participating membership is 
essential to the healthy growth of the Associa- 
tion. Each association should then inform 
AHEA headquarters of its conclusions as to 
these issues so that the staff will have this in- 
formation ready to present at the next annual 
business meeting at which AHEA policies for 
the following year will be determined. 


National Meeting 


If a national meeting of the AHEA is held 
next summer it might well be one similar to 
this conference in Maryland, as delegates liked 
the well-worked-out plan for presenting im- 
portant problems of the day and for discussing 
them in the presence of consultants later each 
day. One day, however, might be devoted to 
more specific consideration of subject matter 
and professional problems.—Esste L. ELtiorr, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Chairman. 


What are the essentials for maintaining 
values in family living in wartime? 
What are the wartime factors that im- 
pinge on the home? What now for home 
economics? 


The committee accepted the following as a 
tentative list of the values in family living that 
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need to be maintained if the American way of 
life is to persist: 


For the Individual 

For the individual, sharing of the rich inter- 
play of deep emotional life among family mem- 
bers gives a sense of being loved and wanted, 
and affords a basis for his identification as a 
member of the group, thus fostering the ‘“‘we”’ 
It fos- 
ters appreciation of the worth of the individual, 
creates respect for his emotional integrity, and 
cultivates concern with successful human 


feeling as opposed to the “T”’ feeling. 


relationships. 

Home living furnishes experiences in assum- 
ing responsibility parallel with experiences in 
self-expression. It affords the basis for adjust- 
ment to sex. It fosters respect for and enjoy- 
ment of work. It provides the basis for a 
workable philosophy of life through which the 
individual may chart his relationships to the 
finite and the infinite. Home living provides 
most adequately of the known ways for the 
healthful, normal growth of the young and the 
continuing, effective recreation of all family 
members. 

Simply stated, the values for the individual 
lie in growing, sharing, feeling, loving, working, 
playing, believing, becoming. 


For Society 

For society, the values in family living in- 
clude provision for continuance of the species 
with parental assumption of responsibility for 
the child and for continuance of the family 
as the social and economic unit of society. It 
provides for the passing on of the cultural 
pattern and at the same time establishes means 
for its constant revision and adaptation. It 
affords the basic experiences in democracy es- 
sential to the successful functioning of the body 
politic. 

The essentials for maintaining these values 
in home living during wartime or any time will 
be found to be included in these beliefs, actions, 
and measures that sustain the framework of 
our civilization under which these values have 
been established. There must be a sustaining 
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dominant faith in democracy, a vital faith in 
Christian ideals, the acceptance of rights as 
paralleled by duties and honest standards as 
essential to the sense of unity that will con- 
tribute to a larger social unity. 

There must be concern with economic ade- 
quacy, with the acceptance of the responsi- 
bility that comes with each added right or 
privilege; there must be the development of 
skills in necessary production and skills in 
spending; and there must be a continuing 
focus on the satisfactions of nonmaterial 
possessions of the group. 

The essentials that the community should 
furnish include effective education for family 
life for all its members; provision of ways and 
means of linking the family into active partic- 
ipation and co-operation in community affairs; 
and provision of essential services, such as pro- 
tection, housing, a broader educational pro- 
gram, recreation, and other measures directed 
toward cultural development. 
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Changes that Challenge Home Economists 


Wartime changes that impinge on the home, 
increasing the responsibilities of the com- 
munity, include the mobility of population, 
the drafting of women by industry, the changes 
in living pattern, the rising rate of delinquency, 
the overcrowding in many areas, the shortages 
of goods and services, and, last but not least, 
the psychological stresses and strains arising 
from war conditions. 

What challenge does this give to home 
economists? To make an honest and sincere 
reaffirmation of the fundamental values in 
family living; to give increased emphasis to the 
inherent psychological and social implications 
of family living in establishing a pattern for 
successful and satisfying human relations; and 
to attempt a re-evaluation of our personal and 
professional effort to determine ways of 
increasing effectiveness in creating and sustain- 
ing human worth.—MArGAret M. JusTIN, 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Chairman. 


Production for a Good Life 


: ‘“‘Home economists welcome postwar planning by businessmen but urge that 
such plans meet this test: Will they produce the essential goods that people 
need and distribute them at low unit costs so that families can secure at least 
a minimum tolerable standard of living?” said Dr. Benjamin Andrews after 
C. Scott Fletcher’s talk on the Committee for Economic Development. 

‘Consumer research should not simply determine present buying practices, 
for these have given us the shocking results of a third of us ill-fed, ill-clad, ill- 
housed, and without medical and other needed services. 

‘Business should help determine the essentials for health and efficiency and 
produce accordingly and then adjust its advertising and sales policies to help 
sell American consumers into more rational living, which is also the consump- 
| tion goal of home economics education. 

‘We know the foods needed for minimum adequate standards of nutrition 
and for higher cost standards and can therefore draft national schedules of food 
production and distribution. Research can determine similar schedules for 
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‘ consumer goods and services in all fields, which will be reliable enough to guide 
over-all planning of postwar production. Such consumer research has been 

} partly done, and facts can be assembled and interpreted by business.” 

: Because of these remarks, the AHEA set up a committee, with Dr. Andrews 

; as chairman, to determine the content of a national minimum standard of living 


and to work with interested persons and agencies. Those interested are asked 
to write Dr. Andrews at Teachers College, Columbia University. 














Institute Lights, Shadows, and Color 


HE events of AHEA’s Wartime 
Institute at the University of Maryland pro- 
ceeded as methodically as if ticked out by a 
metronome—smoothly, on schedule. 

“Whoever heard of a convention without at 
least one appendectomy, or a heart attack, ora 
case of acute indigestion?” had reasoned Marie 
Mount and Mrs. Claribel Welsh of the hospi- 
tality committee as they arranged fora doctor’s 
services; but there were no accidents (except a 
bee sting), no illnesses. And the few whocame 
with some minor ailment went away well. 

“Tt must have been the walking we had to 
do to get from the Phi Gam House and the 
dormitories to the cafeteria and the auditorium 
of the Agriculture Building, and back again— 
and then from those places to the sales counter 
of the dairy building—really miles!” 

The steamy heat, the drenching rain that 
caught a score over in the corner drugstore 
with no taxis available, the plain but com- 
fortable bedrooms, the standing in line at the 
cafeteria (where the food was excellent) were 
all taken as a matter of course by delegates 
accustomed to rooms in luxurious hotels. 

Come the final nose counting, 292 persons 
had signed up at the registration desk—260 
of them AHEA delegates, and 32 guests or 
consultants. Twenty-eight of the 260 were 
either state presidents or presidents-elect. 
Six state associations sent no delegates: Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 


Prelude to the Institute 


Most of the delegates arrived in time to hear 
Thursday night’s off-the-record report of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture recently held in Hot Springs, Virginia. 
Two of the AHEA’s members had attended 
that epochal session: Louise Stanley, adviser 
to the USA delegation, and Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, of the technical secretariat. 


Another woman well-known to Association 
members, Faith Williams, had also been a 
member of its technical secretariat. These 
three and C. E. Whipple of the USDA reported 
on different angles of that conference, which 
may have ushered in a new era in world affairs. 

From Dr. Stiebeling came a description of 
the malnutrition present in every nation, even 
in the USA, and the starvation in some, even 
in prewar days. Every delegate sang the same 
song, she said, only in different pitches from 
high to low. Her listeners will remember with 
a smile two of her phrases reported as used at 
the conference: “the less-sophisticated na- 
tions” (not “the less civilized’) and “the 
biological enoblement of foods through fer- 
mentation” (i.e. through increase in vitamin 
content and in availability of some other 
nutrients). 

Delegates will recall Dr. Williams’ descrip- 
tion of the delegates from other lands, many 
of whom had a wife or a parent or a son in 
Axis concentration camps, of the optimism 
and energy of the meeting which was “‘not a 
diplomats’ conference but one of hardworking 
people like us.”” Dr. Stanley, who was chair- 
man of this pre-Institute session, reports fur- 
ther on the talks on page 413. 

“Financial Management for War and Post- 
war Living” was Friday’s theme. Twelve 
discussion groups gave their attention to six 
facets of this problem, considering them in 
the light of the morning’s talks dealing with 
taxes, inflation, and social security. In the 
pre-Institute training session the 12 leaders 
had so allocated them that each of the aspects 
was taken up by two discussion groups. 


Can enough families gain understanding of the 
dangers of inflation and do enough about it to 
make a difference? How? 


The man mowing the grass outside—if he 
could hear above the racket of his machine— 
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should have learned much from the words that 
came through the windows: 

“Because of the danger of scare propaganda 
we ought not to talk too much of inflation but 
rather emphasize the economic stabilization of 
goods and services through President Roose- 
velt’s 7-point program: higher taxes, more 
savings, less installment buying, control of 
prices and rents, stabilization of farm prices, 
control of wages, and rationing,” declared 
Woodlief Thomas of the Federal Reserve 
Board, consultant of Ercel Eppright’s group. 

“One of the biggest inflationary threats right 
now lies in women’s clothes,’ one consultant 
pointed out, “‘as there is no tie-up of specific 
qualities and price (except in rayon stockings 
and some types of work clothes), no standardi- 
zation—and women are buying with less than 
usual discrimination.” 

Ivol Spafford: I couldn’t get even two 
families in my neighborhood to go in on a pres- 
sure cooker; they couldn’t believe that they 
might have no vegetables next winter if they 
didn’t can.... Catherine Dennis: We must 
get every teacher to help educate students as 
to their social responsibility. We have a duty 
both as professional women and as citizens. . . . 
Mildred Sipp: We don’t tell our Congressmen 
as we should that we WANT higher taxes—as 
a safeguard against runaway inflation. ... 

We must help the elementary and secondary 
grade children to use their bright new money 
with some regard for the effects of their spend- 
ing.... And shouldn’t a mother now charge 
her earning children rent, so as to help them 
develop a clearer idea of the value and the 
dangers of money...? We haven’t sold the 
high school girls the idea of not buying... . 
Opinion wasn’t mobilized as it could have been 
to omit the usual white graduation dress... . 


What of taxes as related to family welfare and 
winning the war? 


Of all the war bonds sold to families and 
individuals to date, 5.5 per cent have been 
redeemed, G. L. Bach of the Federal Reserve 
Board told Ruth Huey’s group.... People 


just don’t realize that we pay the war bill 
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either by taxes or by inflation and that if we 
pay through inflation it is the lower income 
groups who suffer most. Bank savings have 
been greater than bond purchases and are a 
potential inflationary factor, especially after 
the war when people will be less tolerant of 
federal control. Even forced savings are a 
potential inflationary threat unless there is 
some control over the time they can be drawn 
upon. High taxes would prevent accumula- 
tion of a big national debt, make for postwar 
security. 

Eleanor Dennison told why the National 
League of Women Voters (as well as the 
Treasury Department) is urging the spendings 
tax and opposing the sales tax. 

Esther Kramer: Farm people are using a 
goodly amount of their increased incomes to 
pay off debts. But education can further this 
trend.... Ruth Huey: Our job is to help 
people develop a healthy attitude toward sav- 
ings and taxation, to determine what of our 
standards of living can best be sacrificed. ... 
Dora Lewis: Shouldn’t home economists teach 
more about tax fundamentals in high school, 
in college, in adult classes? 

All home economics students whatever their 
major curriculum should have “increased and 
more functional learning experiences in the 
field of economics.” 


How achieve economic security? What role for 
business, government, home economists? 


How achieved? Said one group: Through 
full employment, protection from unemploy- 
ment, adequate public assistance for those who 
cannot work, education for wise use of re- 
sources. 

The role of government? Declared Mrs. 
Esther Cole Franklin of AAUW, consultant 
in Evalyn Bergstrand’s group: To extend the 
Social Security Act so as to cover the 20 
million families still without federal old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance; to set 
up health insurance, child care centers, school 
lunch programs; and to organize recreation 
programs to combat delinquency. 

The role of business? To make studies of 
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postwar handling of problems, to encourage 
intelligent spending by sound advertising. Of 
home economists? To educate themselves as 
to existing provisions for public and private 
insurance and assistance programs, and the 
needs of families in specific communities; to 
study existing and proposed social legislation; 
to understand the workings of co-operatives 
(medical and retail); to co-operate with com- 
munity, state, and federal endeavors. 

Edith Mason: We should integrate our work 
with the community more, find out what is 
really going on. 


Can a philosophy of money management be devel- 
oped which will function in all periods? How 
far can families insure economic security by a 
good savings program of their own? 


A qualified “yes” was the answer given to 
the first question, and “to a considerable ex- 
tent” tothe second. Said one: Where families 
have no control over conditions, outside aid 
must be planned—for the handicapped, the ill, 
the infirm, the very young. 

Planning together as a family, should be 
emphasized. It is not so easy to get urban as 
rural families to plan together, but the war 
opens the way for the home economics teacher 
to assume new leadership with city families and 
get them to do so. 

Home economists need to develop a flexible 
philosophy for different periods and for chang- 
ing family circumstances. 


How can home economists help hold the line on 
the fight against rising cost of living? 


Clara Tucker’s discussion group put James 
L. Mendenhall, consultant from OPA, some- 
what on the spot through criticism of that 
agency’s failure to utilize home economists 
more but admitted that home economists have 
also been at fault in not offering their services 
more widely. He urged the group to volunteer 
for work on local price panels and as price 
assistants. 

We must better educate ourselves if we are 
to be effective in the fight against rising cost of 
living: we must know thoroughly the groups 
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we are working with and adapt material on 
such subjects as inflation to each group. Our 
approach should be that of learning with, 
not for, a group; we must get away from 
dogmatism. 

We must apply what we know of psychology 
to reach the woman who has plenty of money 
and has never watched prices, the one who 
has to work and who has little time to shop, 
the foreign-speaking groups. We must reach 
them through already organized groups 
wherever possible. When new groups are or- 
ganized keep them as small as possible and 
expect to have many of them at irregular 
hours—at 8 a.m. or 11 p.m. instead of the 4:30 
ones of the past. Extend ourselves wherever 
possible through trained lay volunteers rather 
than try to do everything ourselves. 

We need more frequent staff meetings of 
home economics departments, more getting to- 
gether of local and county groups. One state 
group has been publishing an information 
digest dividing the work among four com- 
mittees (clothing and textiles, foods and nutri- 
tion, management, and housing) and financing 
it with the aid of state agencies. 

“Above all, the home economist must set the 
fashion,” by not using her number 17 coupon 
and all her food stamps if she doesn’t need 
them, by refusing to accept the unused food 
coupons of others, by wearing her old clothes, 
and by simplifying her own homemaking. 

We can help hold the price line, too, through 
active support of tax and price control legisla- 
tion by our local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. 


What can home economists do to improve market 
selection conditions for consumers? What qual- 
ity identification measures are needed? 


Said Abe Boykoff of OPA, consultant in 
Ruth O’Brien’s group: In spite of efforts at 
control, prices have risen and quality has 
deteriorated on most products. In a few non- 
style items, such as rayon hose, overalls, and 
flannel shirts, minimum standards have been 
set; but it is practically impossible to set up 
and enforce standards of quality on style mer- 
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chandise such as women’s dresses and coats. 
Some manufacturers, however, are helping 
establish trade restrictions which will raise the 
quality of consumer goods. 

One question asked: Should we promote 
home construction of garments when yard 
goods is running short? ... Ethelwyn Dodson: 
Home economists have made home sewing un- 
popular by insisting on perfectionist methods 
and by making women suffer at their sewing. 
We should emphasize quick, easy methods. 

The conclusions of the two groups were: 

That there should be quality identification 
that consumers can recognize (though some 
differed as to grade labeling of canned foods); 

That labels should give information under- 
standable to laymen rather than technical 
details grasped only by the expert; 

That home economists should support every 
move toward better labeling of goods, help 
educate the public as to quality and labeling, 
and work with agencies, both government and 
commercial, to help set up standards for house- 
hold goods; 

That home economics associations—local, 
state, and national--should make themselves 
felt in affairs touching the home. 


This We Lack 


Six of the delegates on Friday night in the 
general session presented the fruits of the 
afternoon’s discussions: Irma H. Gross, co- 
ordinator-of-the-day, Annette Herr, chief sum- 
marizer, and Sayde Adelson, Esther Batchel- 
der, Muriel McFarland, and Mildred Sipp. 

When the audience was invited to add com- 
ments, Day Monroe and Josephine Kremer 
challenged the round table for ignoring the 
4 million USA families who cannot supply 
their own needs, much less build savings funds 
and buy bonds. “Seattle, for instance, has 
many families where wages are too low for 
them to buy even the emergency diet set up 
by the Bureau of Home Economics. It’s a 
real tragedy to have an agency like the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board wiped out; 
we need weather reports in economics as well 


as in meteorology.” 
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And President Jessie Harris urged all to call 
on their Congressmen to register their convic- 
tions as to the NRPB and other agencies which 
vitally concern the family. 

“At the risk of appearing as cantankerous 
as I probably am, I should like to point out 
the weakness of today’s discussions and sum- 
maries,’’ declared Miss Gross in her final sum- 
mary. ‘We are not interested enough in dig- 
ging under the surface, in clarifying issues, in 
knowing thoroughly what we are talking about, 
in boldly approaching controversial issues 
armed with knowledge... .”’ 

“Too long we have been content to let others 
outside our field have the knowledge of social 
and economic issues. We have long since 
accepted the responsibility of gaining scientific 
knowledge. . .. We need comparable social and 
economic knowledge. . . .”’ 


Mobilizing Home Resources 


Saturday’s theme was “Mobilizing Home 
Resources for War and Postwar Living,” and 
the morning talks were on manpower needs 
and jobs after the war. Seven groups of ques- 
tions were considered by the discussion groups 
that afternoon. 


What are the implications of the manpower situ- 
ation for different age groups? How can home 
economists help? 


The difficulties in the way of proper care 
and training of children, good home manage- 
ment, good family relations were discussed. 

Mrs. Frances W. Trigg of the U. S. Office of 
Education, consultant, told of her visits to 
industrial communities in 15 states, of the 400 
girls 13 years old in one area fired from war 
industries because of their age but refusing to 
go home because they had developed new ideas 
of fun, money, and clothes and had become 
floaters, working at all sorts of jobs, with no 
idea of returning to school if they could find 
anything else todo. High school teachers can 
help keep such girls in school. 

“Industry found that women counselors 
were needed to advise as to housework, feeding, 
and other problems. A few home economists 
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have gone into these jobs, but not enough. 
Management is too busy to go after you; you 
who have had counseling experience must go 
to management to apply for such positions.” 

Florence Blazier: Some home economics 
teachers have no philosophy of the value of 
their professional work and are going into war 
jobs which do not utilize their specialized 
training. They set bad examples to others. 
... Mildred Wilson: We must give our girls 
incentives to continue their education. 

Ruth Clouse: The recruiting of untrained 
high school girls for well-paid jobs and setting 
up short courses which compete with the regu- 
lar high school courses constitute a problem 
which we home economists must solve. 

Lillian Storms: Children of 10 to 12 years 
are working in Michigan fields for 50 cents an 
hour and are developing false standards of 
what their work is worth. Today’s experi- 
ences will affect their attitude to job oppor- 
tunities the rest of their lives. 


To what extent will families have supplies essen- 
tial for everyday living? What must we, pro- 
ducers, government, families do? 


Helen Mitchell, Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation: There’s enough food to supply 
people with what they need but not with what 
they want. . . . The amount of food sent abroad 
under Lend-Lease contracts is smaller than 
that going into our garbage cans. . . . State and 
municipal laws often artificially reduce the 
supply of foods. For instance some laws and 
ordinances about sale of milk are far more 
stringent than the model law drafted by the 
Public Health Service and were set up to 
restrict trade, not to protect health. 

The repressive antimargarine laws of many 
states are other examples. June 18 the Na- 
tional Research Council drafted a statement 
that research has shown that “when fortified 
margarine is used in place of butter as a source 
of fat in a mixed diet, no nutritional differences 
can be observed.” 

Marie Sellers: School buildings and their 
facilities should be used to the full the year 
round, for recreation and adult classes and for 
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care of preschool age children of working 
mothers. ... And home economics guidance in 
industry should be extended beyond nutrition 
to home management. 

Aneta Bowden, U. S. Office of Education, 
consultant of Elizabeth’s Morales’ group: We 
should sponsor some realistic style shows of 
work-day clothes for women—and use the 
sizes of the women who will be wearing the 
clothes—sizes 42 to 46 among others. 

Virginia Phillips: Too often we muff our 
opportunity to reach others. One homemak- 
ing department had 20 requests for home eco- 
nomics talks, and it was hard to get the teach- 
ers to make the talks. Essie Elliott: In Oak- 
land a committee prepared kits of illustrative 
material for busy teachers to use in giving 
speeches. Then when a teacher was asked to 
give a talk she did a creditable job. And the 
Board of Education hired a substitute for any 
teacher who did this public service. 

Calla Van Syckle of OPA: One criticism 
made of us home economists is that we key our 
work too much to the middle-income group 
and ignore low-income groups, especially in the 
cities. Do we really know what poor families 
are up against? Can we adapt our work to 
reach them? We ought to organize more 
homemakers clubs and get them to do some 
of the community work that teachers haven’t 
time to do. AHEA has only 12 homemaker 
groups! 

Other comments: We must show the farmer 
that it is his duty to dispose of his surplus in 
the most efficient way, selling it for human 
consumption. Too often he thinks it’s too 
much trouble to sign up with OPA to dispose 
of a few extra pounds of meat or butter or 
cream. And too many are dealing in black 
markets by buying whipping cream of farmers 
and not giving up red stamps, saying “If I 
don’t, someone else will,” and not facing the 
fact that they are hindering the effort to get 
more fluid milk onto the market... . 

Home economics associations should have 
energetic legislative committees and mobilize 
public opinion to repeal laws which hamper 
food production and distribution. . . . 
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There will be shortages of equipment, cloth- 
ing, and general supplies; we must do more 
sharing of equipment, have more repair clinics, 
more make-and-mend and swap centers. 


Can enough homemakers be educated to under- 
stand wartime controls of civilian goods and 
services to get co-operative action? 


Yes.... Through purposeful planning and 
simplified teaching. Wartime controls have 
brought demand for more education in man- 
agement of time and money, more participa- 
tion of children in homemaking activities. 
In the name of rationing we can teach family 
planning and the budgeting which has always 
seemed a chore. We could arrange contests 
among homemakers with awards for the one 
using a minimum of stamps and money. 

Co-operative action may include sharing 
equipment, exerting leadership in preventing 
violation of needed controls, supporting (while 
criticizing) agencies enforcing controls. 


Which services should be further curtailed? 
Which expanded? What role, different groups? 


List for further curtailment: air condition- 
ing; deliveries by dairies, stores, and cleaners. 
People should carry their own packages if 
they can. 

Services which should be expanded: school 
lunches, community services such as nursery 
schools, facilities for preparing hot dishes or 
hot meals for war workers to take home for 
family dinners, industrial feeding, school labo- 
ratories (opening them to homemakers for 
sewing, renovating furniture, canning), church 
kitchens, and recreational services. 

The roles of the different groups were 
thought of in terms of previous discussions. 
Again the home economist (whether or not she 
was in a school) was considered the educator. 


What further measures can be taken to make 
maximum use of resources to build health? 


Among the answers were: make the school 
lunch an integral part of the educational sys- 
tem; give all elementary teachers nutrition and 
health education; provide more part-time aid 
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for working mothers; train children to care for 
younger children better; push county health 
programs; get local Committees for Economic 
Development (such as that in Peoria) to make 
a place for organized medical services in their 
planning; increase mental health and emo- 
tional stability through schools, health clinics, 
recreational facilities. 

Irene McDermott: As home economics 
teachers everywhere are overloaded, they 
should not carry the entire load of the school 
lunch but serve as consultants where no other 
trained person is available; PTA women, high 
school boys and girls should help. 


How can we improve housing conditions now? 
How prepare for postwar housing work? 


We can reorganize the present house to 
reduce labor and to improve use of facilities 
such as heating plants. And we can conduct 
a drive for repair and renovation of the house. 

Home economists should be energetically at 
work creating a climate favorable to rapid im- 
provement in housing after the war, through 
getting informed on local housing conditions 
and then passing that information on to the 
public, through developing public opinion 
favorable to enforcement of good minimum 
standards of housing, and through securing 
good housing legislation. They can work out 
popular bulletins on building and on improving 
present structures; they can stimulate research 
on costs and types of housing for different 
groups, on use of native materials, on minimum 
essentials in household equipment. 

Home economists should be working with 
manufacturers and consumers on new types of 
equipment and housing to meet family needs. 


What are the most vital conservation needs and 
home economists’ part in meeting them? 


Food conservation is one vital need. Joel J. 
Berrall of the USDA, consultant, distributed 
“Facts on Food Waste,” a report which anyone 
may get free from the USDA. 

Among statements therein: “Garbage col- 
lections appear to represent 15 to 20 per cent 
of the total food consumed. ... If each home 
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wasted only 1 slice of bread per week the total 
would amount to approximately 2 million 
loaves each week. What would the hungry 
kids of Athens give for those 2 million loaves. 
... How much needless food waste is caused 
by our rules of etiquette? Can we afford in 
wartime to refuse to...use bread to sop up 
the gravy . . . squeeze the grapefruit dry?” 

Two delegates reported that in one school 
the wasted food from lunches brought from 
home was placed on tables where the children 
could see it; the exhibit made a profound im- 
pression. Minneapolis’ clean plate club has 
also been effective. 

There should be studies as to why plates are 
not cleaned. Are servings too large? Has 
food preparation been poor? In St. Louis it 
was found that much food was wasted in homes 
of industrial workers from food prepared at 
one time for several meals ahead. 

Among methods of attack by home econo- 
mists was teaching conservation methods. 
One Massachusetts group taught a local club 
how to mend and clean clothing; this club then 
opened a room to mend and clean clothes for 
men in nearby industrial plants and Army 
camps for a small price. 


Saturday Night’s Résumé 


M’Ledge Moffett as summarizer-in-chief 
Saturday night in the general session presented 
the findings and recommendations of the dis- 
cussion groups. Her report was supplemented 
by comments by Eloise Davison, co-ordinator- 
for-the-day, and by Elizabeth Monroe and 
Marjorie Luce. Benjamin Andrews, Day 
Monroe, and Genevieve Callahan were among 
those who contributed from the floor. 

Dr. Andrews: One of the direct objectives 
of the Committee on Economic Development 
should be investigation of consumer needs. 
The AHEA might well suggest to Dr. Sumner 
Slichter, chairman of CED’s research advisory 
board, that his research include such a study. 
Home economists in cities with local CED 
groups might well carry on a community sur- 
vey to answer the question “What sort of liv- 
ing were we getting in our city in 1940?” 
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They could gather together such surveys as the 
BLS consumer purchases study and the Mil- 
waukee study on clothing costs of working 
girls and pull out all facts relevant to their city 
and present these facts to business organiza- 
tions and other community groups. 

Dr. Monroe: We want to know more about 
what we’re buying. Weall wash clothes. We 
want to know about shrinkage. . . . Miss Cal- 
lahan: The syndicated service, ““The Home 
Shift,” which Lou Richardson and I have 
started for distribution to employees by war 
industries might be adapted elsewhere. In it 
we give simple, quick helps to women in war 
industries. We shouldn’t talk down to these 
women; some of them can run rings around us 
when it comes to home management. 

Roger B. Corbett, director of the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station, told the 
delegates about the nutrition research bill, 
HR2276, which would grant a million dollars 
annually for nutrition research in state agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the USDA. 

Both he and Jessie Harris asked delegates 
to urge their Congressmen to support it. Said 
Miss Harris: ‘“The pass word to get out of this 
building tonight is HR2276!” 

Marietta Eichelberger and Margaret Justin 
both asked for further explanation of the bill 
and expressed the fear that home economists 
might not have much part in the research. 


Values in Living 


Sunday’s theme was “‘Maintaining and Cre- 
ating Values in War and Postwar Living,” and 
the two speakers of the morning, Dr. Winfred 
Overholser and George Radin, discussed what 
war is doing to the family and Yugoslavia’s 
reconstruction plans. 

As on the other days, the delegates broke up 
into small groups that afternoon to consider 
various aspects of subjects discussed in the 
morning. 


What are some major issues involved in marriage 
and establishment of families? 


The already well-publicized problems ush- 
ered in by the war were taken up in turn: the 
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difficulties in marital adjustments, finances, 
housing, rearing children without a father’s 
presence, war brides following their husbands 
to camps. 

Home economists—where they are equipped 
to do so—can help by teaching more family 
life classes both in the schools and in the com- 
munity, with mixed groups of boys and girls, 
men and women. Where they are not so 
trained, home economists can help arouse com- 
munity interest so that someone with ade- 
quate background can do the teaching. They 
can do, or get others to do, more counseling of 
individuals and of families; can co-ordinate the 
work of schools and other agencies; can share 
in planning for wholesome recreation. 

Mrs. Luella M. Foster, consultant, com- 
mented: What home economists can do will 
depend on each individual, her stability and 
character, her understanding of people and 
their situations, her ability to do. Some of us 
do one thing better than another, and we can’t 
all do all the things that we see should be done. 

One comment: We’ve been criticized by 
some for our “‘cold storage courses on marriage 
and family relations” and should do our best 
not to deserve that criticism. 


What is being or could be done to safegaurd the 
welfare of infants, children, and youth where 
war is creating special hazards? 


When medical services are scarce, family 
members must get some training in home care 
of the sick and well; community child care and 
recreation centers must be set up. 

Employment of school age children too often 
brings sacrifice of education, fatigue with its 
bad effect on health, malnutrition, lack of 
recreation, money problems. But it can bring 
a sense of independence and self-reliance and 
of sharing in the war effort. 

Dr. Aase Gruda Skard, Norwegian child 
psychologist-in-exile: In Europe we found we 
got better results if parents took responsibility 
for their children in part-time nursery schools 
than if the children were sent to foster homes. 
Parental care, even when inefficient, brings 
better mental health than do foster homes or 
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institutions. It is not good for a mother to 
wash her hands of the care of her child... . I 
think Americans are overly concerned about 
children maturing too early as a result of their 
responsibilities. But there is danger in having 
young people uneducated, unprepared for 
postwar leadership. Europe’s fascist youth 
movements were built on uneducated, frus- 
trated youth. 

Captain Rhoda Millikin, Police Department, 
Washington, D. C., consultant in a group of 
which Gladys Winegar was leader: One group 
of women I know, each of whom has 2 or 3 
small children, developed their own day 
nursery of 25 children; they got some litera- 
ture about such institutions and are taking 
turns running the nursery. All were bridge- 
playing women, most of whom have been on 
my books for speeding; but they are intelli- 
gent and resourceful. 


How far does family life today help children 
develop attitudes, understandings, and skills 
which will help them achieve values in living 
which we have not attained? 


Children and youth are developing more self- 
reliance, and at the same time family members 
are more aware of their interdependence and 
are co-operating more in meeting home re- 
sponsibilities. ... The fact that so many boys 
ask teachers for help with problems pertaining 
to home economics shows that they too have 
more home duties. 

Helen Halloway: Boys are getting a new 
appreciation of religion and family life. 


What implications in changes taking place in 
family life? Effects of different working hours, 
mothers working, fathers absent, life in con- 
gested areas? Home economists’ role? 


The two groups taking up these questions 
covered much the same ground as did other 
groups but added two more points: 

Dr. Andrews: I believe men are becoming 
more willing to share in homemaking activi- 
ties; an architect I know helps his wife with the 
housework and the laundry. Lelia Ogle: 


Some farmers I know help their wives with the 
canning after they’ve done their own work. 
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Mildred Sipp: Some antagonisms are de- 
veloping from women earning high wages while 
men in the Service are getting little; the men 
don’t like having women in “their’’ jobs. 


How can families lessen wartime tensions of 
living? 


Dr. Rex Buxton, Washington (D. C.) Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic: People need to talk out 
their problems, to see the choices that can be 
made and know the consequences of these 
choices, made on their own responsibility. 

We must watch for evidences of tension— 
irritation, uncertainty, withdrawal from the 
group, truancy—and then analyze causes so as 
to treat them wisely. We should learn how 
to relax—and show others how to do so, culti- 
vate hobbies. 

The family council can do much to erase 
tensions through group decisions as to respon- 
sibility....Teachers should revamp their 
courses in the light of the earlier maturing of 
their students and changed needs; they should 
be well acquainted with all agencies that have a 
service to give so as to direct families to them. 


How can the present situation be made to yield 
strengths for better living in the future? 


Among gains mentioned were: more efficient 
use of money and time, more co-operation and 
unity among family members and among fami- 
lies; better use of schools, churches, and other 
community facilities; better use of materials; 
acquisition of new skills. 

Laura Drummond, co-ordinator-of-the-day, 
was chairman of the forum group Sunday night 
at the general session. Mary Sweeny, as sum- 
marizer-in-chief, introduced the others: Mrs. 
Grace Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Mariana Nelson, Mrs. 
Enid Niquette, Margaret Bremer (high school 
student), and Frankie Fonde (college student). 
All spoke from the depths of their own war- 
time experiences. 

After summarizing in her own inimitable way 
the afternoon reports, Miss Sweeny appealed 
to the women to “know the language”’ of the 
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returning soldier, get through reading some 
knowledge of what the boys are getting by 
direct contacts with alien cultures. Miss 
Bremer asked sympathetic understanding of 
youth. ‘We love our families, but too much 
of them is too much!... And when we ask for 
advice we don’t want to be told, ‘Now when I 
was a boy....’” Miss Fonde discussed war- 
time stresses of college students. 

Mrs. Niquette told vividly of the ordeals of 
the young wife or mother who tries to grant 
her husband’s wish that she be with him and 
asked understanding, not criticism, of those 
who join husbands in crowded war areas. 
Mrs. Nelson told of the problems of the mother 
of a teen-age boy about to be inducted into the 
armed forces, and Mrs. Kirkpatrick of those 
of the mother who tries to provide wholesome 
recreation for her children. 


Final sessions 


The need for home economists to develop 
greater social consciousness was stressed in 
the Monday morning general assembly, ‘‘What 
Next in Home Economics?” In this sym- 
posium, which summarized the Institute, were 
Lita Bane, Muriel Brown, Olga Brucher, Essie 
Elliott, Grace Godfrey, Margaret Justin, 
Druzilla Kent, Dora Lewis, Day Monroe, 
and Frances Swain (the presiding officer). 
The reports of the eight committees they repre- 
sented are on pages 415 to 423. 

The final session of the Institute that after- 
noon was concerned with family life in China, 
Norway, and Russia. Helen Atwater, as 
chairman of the Association’s international 
committee, presided. Mrs. Chu Shih-Ming, 
petite and attractive in her trim Chinese dress, 
told vividly of war work in China. Miss Roed 
read her paper on Norway’s plight with evi- 
dent, though restrained, emotion. Russia had 


two interpreters: Mrs. Mordecai Ezekiel, wife 
of a well-known USDA economist, and blonde 
young Mrs. Lillian J. Gouseva, who apologized 
gracefully for her “poor English,” but who was 
easily understood. 
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Plan and Organization of the Institute 
BEULAH I. COON and LUCILE W. REYNOLDS 


It has often been observed that the ones who get 
the most out of any experience are those who put 
the most into it. The committee responsible for 
the home economics Wartime Institute decided to 
plan the meeting so that each member could share 
in the four days’ sessions. 

The planning committee was made up of divi- 
sion and department chairmen or their alternates, 
the headquarters staff, and the program chairmen. 


National Problems Affecting Families 


Since the aim of the Institute was to help home 
economists strengthen homes in war and postwar 
periods, the committee chose three major national 
problems of grave concern to families for presenta- 
tion by speakers with first-hand information on the 
situation: (1) managing finances in a war and post- 
war period; (2) mobilizing human and material 
resources; and (3) maintaining and creating values 
for families. Each speaker was asked to present 
during a 30- to 40-minute period in the morning 
the facts on a problem and then to answer ques- 
tions for 20 to 30 minutes. 

For the afternoon sessions, the Institute mem- 
bership was divided into 12 discussion groups of 
20 to 25 persons to consider the effect of these 
national and international situations on families 
and to decide how home economists as individuals 
and as groups could help families in a locality, a 
state, and the nation. Pre-Institute interviews 
with the morning speakers had revealed issues 
important for the afternoon discussion groups to 
consider. These were set up as controversial ques- 
tions so as to stimulate discussion. Consultants 
with special experience and training were secured 
to aid in clarifying issues and presenting facts. 


Organization for Discussion 


Each Institute member as an elected or ap- 
pointed representative had responsibility for shar- 
ing results with all other home economists in her 
state. She needed, therefore, to consider prob- 
lems with home economists with different back- 
grounds of training, professional responsibility, and 
experience. To insure this, discussion groups were 
formed by having each delegate draw a letter at 


Co-chairmen of the Program Committee 


registration indicating her discussion group for the 
three-day period. 

In order that each member could take back ideas 
for action from all discussion groups, the high 
lights from the groups were presented in the eve- 
ning. A co-ordinator-for-the-day planned with 
group discussion leaders to raise live issues basic to 
better family living during the morning question 
periods and helped these leaders plan for afternoon 
discussions. 

A chief summarizer-for-the-day worked with the 
co-ordinator and with the 12 summarizers (one 
from each discussion group) to plan how results 
of the afternoon meetings could be shared with the 
whole group in the evening. The evening meet- 
ings became panel discussions, conversation 
groups, and interviews with members chosen from 
discussion groups. Each evening the audience was 
encouraged to discuss policies or illustrate effective 
ways of solving problems. 

Since each day dealt with different problems 
affecting families, it seemed important to the plan- 
ning committee to provide some means of integra- 
tion which would clarify the problems and suggest 
plans for action. The integrating device used was 
a series of 8 committees, each of which had a repre- 
sentative from each of the 12 discussion groups, so 
that committee recommendations could be made 
in the light of the thinking of all groups. These 
committees met each afternoon following the group 
discussions to consider such questions as: “What 
are the essentials for maintaining values in family 
living?”’ and “What are important vocations for 
which home economics students should be pre- 
pared?” One committee on “What next for home 
economics?” was responsible for general recom- 
mendations. The results of committee delibera- 
tions were presented by a panel of committee chair- 
men the final morning of the Institute. 

To plan how thoughtful participation could be 
insured, 27 persons carrying Institute responsibili- 
ties—committee chairmen, chairmen of discussion 
groups, co-ordinators, and chief summarizers—met 
together the day before the Institute opened to 
consider Institute goals, plans of organization, pre- 
viously prepared statements of their responsibili- 
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ties, and ways to secure participation by all and 
make discussion and committee work worth while. 
Consultants were sent a statement of their duties. 

In addition to this pre-planning day, there were 
two meetings daily of the 12 discussion leaders and 
the 12 to 24 summarizers-for-the-day with the 
co-ordinator and the chief summarizer for that day. 
The first meeting was held after the morning ses- 
sion to determine what new issues presented by 
the morning speakers should be added to the ques- 
tions previously listed for the afternoon discussion. 
The second meeting was held late in the afternoon 
to bring together the summaries of the group dis- 
cussions and to plan the evening meeting. 

Each day there was also a meeting of chairmen 
of discussion groups, new discussion leaders, and 
summarizers for the next day to consider such 
questions as (1) issues that would probably be 
presented by the speakers in the morning, (2) ques- 
tions which might need to be raised with the 
speakers, and (3) discussion techniques and ways 
of utilizing consultants. 


Extent of Participation 


Each of the 292 delegates was a member of some 
discussion group, and in most groups there was 
free participation as to ways home economists 
could help solve problems. Thirty-two of the 292, 
not members of the AHEA but with special train- 
ing and experience with the problem, had been 
asked to serve as consultants in discussion groups. 
In addition, 48 AHEA members served as con- 
sultants, 12 as chairmen of discussion groups and 
as the first day’s discussion leaders, 21 more as 
discussion leaders on succeeding days, 5 as pre- 
siding officers, 4 as co-ordinators, 3 as chief sum- 
marizers, 12 as reporters for the JouRNAL OF HOME 
Economics, 10 as committee chairmen, about 
65 as summarizers for the different discussion 
groups, and 88 as committee members. 

In general, 15 people in each discussion group 
had specific responsibilities each day—2 as con- 
sultants, 1 as a discussion leader, 1 as group chair- 
man, 2 as summarizers, 1 as JOURNAL reporter, and 
8 as members of different committees. Different 
discussion leaders, consultants, and summarizers 
served each day. 

During the day a typical delegate attended the 
morning general meeting, heard the talks and 
raised questions, then went to a discussion group 
from 1:30 to 3 o’clock, and attended the evening 
meeting from 7:30 to 9:30. If she was a commit- 


tee member, she also attended a committee meeting 
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from 3:30 to 5. Or if she was a summarizer or 
discussion leader, she attended a brief meeting 
from 11:30 to 12 and another after 3:30 to plan 
for the evening meeting. 


Planning Such Meetings 


For any who may wish to experiment with such 

a meeting, these suggestions are offered: 

1. Get speakers who will present the situation 
clearly and forcefully, clarify policies being fol- 
lowed and the philosophy guiding procedures. 

2. Limit the speaking time and provide oppor- 
tunity for questions immediately after the talk. 

3. Secure consultants for the discussion groups 
outside the field of home economics, as well 
as in it, who have training and experience 
pertinent to solution of the problem. 

4. Have a pre-planning period with a leadership 
group which will help to carry responsibility 
throughout the meeting. During this period 
consider such points as goals for the meeting; 
alternative proposals for ways to solve problems 
affecting families, that is, fundamental issues 
likely to be presented to which discussion should 
be directed; ways to carry effectively such types 
of responsibility as discussion leadership, com- 
mittee chairmanship, summarizing discussions, 
giving summaries interestingly and effectively. 

5. Arrange for times throughout the meeting for 
those carrying responsibility to get together to 
see how their part can be most successfully 
managed. Discussion leaders, for example, 
may need help with issues to be discussed and 
with discussion techniques; committee chairmen 
may need help in clarifying purposes of com- 
mittee work, in drawing out suggestions appli- 
cable to many situations, in combining illustra- 
tions with recommendations; summarizers may 
need help in selecting high lights of a discussion, 
in organization of material, in listing data to 
identify summaries. 

6. Printed or mimeographed material may help 
supplement the considerations during these 
planning periods. A bibliography on “Group 
Discussion and Its Techniques” and two sheets, 
“Suggestions for Discussion Group Members” 
and “Suggestions for Group Discussion Lead- 
ers,” used at the Institute, are available from 
the USDA. Mimeographed charts showing 
physical organization of discussion groups, plan 
for committee membership, and relation of dis- 
cussion groups to the all-delegate evening meet- 
ing were also included with the program. 
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New Books... 














Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics. 
By Ivo. Sparrorp. Second edition. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1942, 490 
pp., $3. 

This book is not just a revision of the first edi- 
tion; it has been almost entirely rewritten with 
greater emphasis on the challenge to home eco- 
nomics teachers of democratic principles of living 
and on recent research findings regarding adoles- 
cents. These findings are interpreted into sug- 
gestions regarding the development of self-con- 
fidence, of greater security in a confused world, and 
of ability to face reality—all important character- 
istics in modern society. Most of the topics have 
been given a more extensive treatment than in the 
first edition. 

Throughout the book there is an increased num- 
ber of pertinent examples of ways teachers can use 
the ideas presented. Improvements in the style of 
writing also facilitate reading. 

Doubtless the many teachers, graduate students, 
and teacher-educators who found the first edition 
of such great help will welcome this revision. 
Teachers new in the field can well add it to their 
professional libraries as an excellent aid in solving 
their many problems and in stimulating their think- 
ing toward a more effective home economics pro- 
gram. Prospective teachers will come to recognize 
this book as one of the few basic references in the 
field. Educators outside home economics, de- 
sirous of acquainting themselves with the best in 
this field, will find the book a fruitful source of 
information.—HEsSTER CHADDERDON, Jowa State 


College. 


The Art of Living in Wartime. By MARJORIE 
BaRsTOW GREENBIE. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1943, 266 pp., $2.50. 

In this book Mrs. Greenbie discusses such timely 
topics as When There Is No Peace, The Gallant 
Art of Facing It, The Heroic Art of Overtime, and 
The Important Art of Securing a Mate. 

Homemaking, gardening, nourishment, staying 
at home, filial piety, love, keeping fit, throwing a 
party, and doing one’s bit are discussed chattily 
and practically from a modern standpoint with an 
optimistic philosophy that is most helpful today. 
Excellent for reading out loud or for discussion. 
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Each chapter is an entity in itself and may be used 
separately. 

For those looking for workable ways of keeping 
serene and steady in the midst of confusion and 
fatigue, there are many useful suggestions: 

“If one is not to imprison within oneself forces 
more terrible than any time bomb, one must have 
regard for the wings of one’s ego and always 
maintain through the arts and recreation or one’s 
religious observances a personal outlet.” 

“Breathless, overdriven, rushed and _ harried 
people are frequently those who lack an elementary 
respect for the clock and calendar... . Fruitful 
progressive action carried on without strain or 
breakdown is based on proper estimate of time and 
a continual and careful preview of the tasks that 
must be accomplished and the steps that must be 
taken in relation to the hours and minutes within 
which all must be done.” 

“Escape, understanding, and delights—these 
are the three functions of all the fine arts and 
never at any time in the past did man need more 
of these.” 

Particularly useful for home economics teachers 
and students as well as for the general reader. 
—EstHER McGrynis, Buffalo State Teachers 
College. 


Marriage Before and After. By PAvuL POPENOE. 
New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1943, 246 
pp., $2. 

Organized in two parts which consider the prob- 
lems before and after marriage, this book appeals 
to the general public rather than to the college 
student taking a course on marriage. Students, 
however, may also find it interesting and helpful. 

While highly popularized, especially in chapter 
headings which in some instances are suggestive of 
the newspaper’s lovelorn column, the book is sound 
since it is based upon well-known research studies 
as well as upon the author’s long experience as 
director of the American Institute of Family Re- 
lations organized in California in 1929. In his 
effort to be specific and to give definite suggestions, 
the author sometimes gives the impression that 
marital happiness is all a matter of following “ten 
easy rules,” but the fundamental soundness of his 
material tends to counteract this weakness. 

The simple, clear-cut style makes the material 
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understandable by intelligent young people with 
limited educational background and even for the 
more mature students in high school. 

A background of information of physiology and 
anatomy is assumed, and no reading lists or other 
reference materials on these subjects are given. 
—Mrs. BLrancHe HeEprIcK RAFFERTY, Canton, 
Illinois. 





Social Studies Skills. By Forest E. Lonc and 
HELEN HALTER. New York: Inor Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1942, 117 pp., $1.50. 

This textbook, as the title suggests, deals with 20 
social-study skills that need to be acquired by 
students in upper elementary grades and junior 
high school. Excellent directions for acquiring 
such skills as how to use an encyclopedia and 
dictionary, how to use a map and atlas, how to read 
an index, pictorial graphs, and maps are given in 
simple language by the authors. Important parts 
of the book are the individual tests which follow 
the introduction of each skill and the Individual 
Self-Testing Key which is to be used in checking 
the test. 

The chapter on parliamentary procedure would 
be very usable to teachers of home economics in 
junior high schools that have a student club.— 
Atta R. Morter, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. By 
James S. McLester. Fourth Edition. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943, 
849 pp., $8. 

The fourth revision of this widely used volume 
follows the pattern of earlier editions. The book is 
divided into three sections which consider the 
utilization and composition of food, the normal 
diet, and diet in disease, in the order named. 

The book is long and detailed and includes a 
wealth of illustrative material, tables, and well- 
tabulated facts. It was written for the mature 
student of nutrition or medicine and presupposes a 
sound knowledge of the biological sciences. 

Food is considered from the standpoint of losses 
in nutritive value resulting from modern manu- 
facturing and from storage and cookery processes. 
Normal food requirements are discussed as a 
dynamic equilibrium depending on age and activity 
of tissue. 

The approach to the discussion of diet in disease 
is significant because nutritional need for food is 
emphasized rather than dietary restriction. Of 
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particular interest is the up-to-date discussion of 
the vitamins and of deficiency disease not only in 
the chapters assigned to these subjects but in con- 
sideration of problems such as growth and repro- 
duction. The sections on feeding of the aged and 
on diet in industry are noteworthy and timely. 
—MarcarET A. OLSON, Jowa State College. 


Food for People. By MARGARET G. RE. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943, 653 
pp., $4. 

As the title indicates, this book covers a wide 
range of subjects dealing with food and its relation 
to people. The author states that “the social ob- 
jective visualized is an abundant food supply for 
all,’”’ and she suggests some concrete socioeconomic 
methods for securing better diets for all. A wealth 
of well-organized factual material is presented. 

In the section on production of food, the change 
from local production for home use to a regional, 
specialized type is discussed and methods of im- 
proving the nutritive value of the total food supply 
are treated briefly. Considerable attention is 
given to the value of home produced and home 
processed food. 

In the section on consumption of food the what, 
why, and when of food habits are covered as well as 
consumer purchasing habits. Results of many 
different studies of place of purchase, use of credit, 
day of the week when purchases are made, and unit 
of measure used in buying are given. Many useful 
data are presented on the effect of income, family 
size and composition, and price levels on family 
food consumption. One chapter deals quite fully 
with studies of the adequacy of diets of American 
familics. This section of the book will be partic- 
ularly valuable to the student of the economics 
of food. 

The third section brings together information on 
social policy and food consumption: relief budgets 
and federal food subsidy programs, taxes, adver- 
tising, grade-labeling, reduction of marketing 
costs, monopolies and restraints on trade, milk 
prices, the triple-A program, and control of food in 
wartime. 

The book is well annotated with references to 
original source material and has both an author 
and subject index. Although it is not always easy 
reading because of its many statistics, it should be a 
valuable reference book for research workers, 
teachers, nutritionists, and others interested in the 
principles underlying an “abundant food supply 
for all.”—Farra Crark, U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 
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EDUCATION 


War comes into the classroom, V. M. DEWEY. 
Educ. Record 24, No. 2 (April 1943), pp. 93-104. 
Among wartime demands made upon teachers 

have been (1) to help give defense courses such as 

nutrition, first aid, and fire defense; (2) to adjust 
curricula to include price control and rationing; 

(3) to accelerate programs; and (4) to give increased 

thought to guidance. The classroom has become 

the instrument for helping the public interpret 
every phase of the war effort. 

If schools are to help pupils interpret wartime 
objectives, some extracurricular activities as well 
as some subject matter must go. The all-impor- 
tant problem now seems to be “‘working toward an 
intelligent understanding of our national wartime 
problems and emphasis on the democratic and 
spiritual value to which all must hold if our cause 
is not to be lost after the war.” 

The high school program should be adjusted to 
students with jobs that limit study time, for these 
jobs often mean more war materials for soldiers. 

Schools should secure films which are available 
to help pupils understand the social problems of 
the day. Study of social problems often provides 
needed stimulation for Victory Corps activities. 
The problems attached to winning the peace grow 
more complicated daily, hence the need for youth 
to understand our democratic institutions.—J. C. 


Progressive essentialism in education, W. STAN- 
LEY, B.O. Situ, and K.D. Benne. Frontiers of 
Democracy 9, No. 77 (April 15, 1943), pp. 
209-213. 

It is the opinion of the authors that the ultimate 
source of moral authority in education is the com- 
munity. They believe further “that despite cer- 
tain anti-democratic tendencies and widespread 
confusion with respect to the essential meaning of 
democracy, the deepest moral commitments of the 
American community are to be found in the 
democratic tradition.” 

“The ideals and requirements of that tradition 
should, therefore, shape the ends and purposes of 
education. Concretely this means: (1) that edu- 


Contributed by Bess Caldwell, Johnie Christian, and 
Delta Neumann, Texas State College for Women 


cation must, not uncritically but nevertheless 
definitely, build into the character of its students 
democratic loyalties, ideals, and aspirations; 
(2) that it must aid in clarifying the meaning of 
democracy for our day; and (3) that it must guide 
both the public and students in a thoroughgoing 
examination of the current problems and issues in 
the light of the democratic ideals and principles.” 
—D. N. 


Evaluation of principles of teacher education, 
R. D. Law. Educ. J. 4, No. 4 (March 1943), 
pp. 151-159. 

Some of the most significant trends enumerated 
in the article are: (1) realization of the need for 
more active, positive programs of selective ad- 
mission and recruitment backed by adequate 
financial compensation for teaching; (2) addition of 
experiences to integrate the entire educational 
program of the teacher; (3) organization of teacher 
education around large interrelated blocks of 
experiences and of numerous short courses into 
fewer longer courses more conducive to integrative 
experiences; (4) extension of pre-service teaching 
over a longer period of time and greater use of the 
laboratory school; (5) greater professional recog- 
nition of the laboratory school staff; (6) definite 
shift away from departmentalization; (7) major in 
elementary education for elementary teachers; 
(8) increase in educational requirements, recogni- 
tion of need for as much college work for elemen- 
tary as for secondary teaching, and accompanying 
salary recognition; and (9) greater co-operation 
between teacher education institutions and the 
employing school districts in follow-up services. 


—B. C. 


Education 1942-43: A summary, F. L. REDEFER. 
Progressive Educ. 20, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 
202-207. 

Education at all levels in the United States has 
been blitzed by the war. 

The educational system in the United States 
needs drastic overhauling, and educators should be 
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the first to propose the blueprints for a better 
system. Teachers, superintendents, college pro- 
fessors, parents of children and youth, and young 
people themselves should be giving serious thought 
to the education of the future. 

In the field of education the National Resources 
Planning Board advocates: (1) financial aid to 
youth who can benefit from continued schooling 
but who are forced to stop their education for 
financial reasons; (2) curricular revision to provide 
meaningful but unremunerative work experience 
in school and community service during the period 
of school attendance; (3) an apprenticeship plan 
for occupational adjustment; (4) provision for 
productive employment at fair wages for all youth 
not in schools who need jobs; (5) counseling and 
guidance services for all youth; (6) adequate pro- 
grams for health and physical education; and (7) 
free school lunches for all school children. 

The NRPB suggestions are excellent in many 
respects; yet they do not do what needs to be done 
in planning postwar education. The Board side- 
steps the problem of the federal government’s 
role in the field of education. 

In the opinion of the author, the only avenue to 
a better educational system is educational planning, 
carried on in co-operation with all other kinds of 
social and economic planning.—D. N. 


Teaching experiments in better living, A. P. SLOAN. 
Nation’s Schools 31, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 12-15. 
Our education system might well focus planning 

around the available wealth of knowledge of sci- 

entific and economical living so as to get that 
knowledge to the mass of the people. 

Graduate schools could do the research. Ex- 
ample: find out what vegetables, fruits, nuts, and 
edible weeds might most easily and inexpensively 
be cultivated and canned for home use. 

Schools of architecture and engineering might 
design houses that the poor man might build for 
himself out of wood and stone and sand in his own 
back lot. Colleges of education could show stu- 
dent teachers that teaching children good, practical 
ways to live is as much their job as teaching reading 
and spelling. 

Finally, in the public schools the youngest 
children could learn simple facts of gardening, diet, 
and care of houses and clothing. Throughout all 
grades there might be a constantly expanding 
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study of this sort, with as much applied economics 
and as much activity as possible in building, gar- 
dening, cooking, and sewing. 

Three examples of such projects are cited—in 
Kentucky, Florida, and New England. This year 
five colleges—in New Hampshire, Texas, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Virginia—will do laboratory 
work in such experiments.—B. C. 


Case studies of Negro children of Binet I.Q. 160 
and above, M. D. Jenxrys. J. Negro Educ. 
12, No. 2 (Spring 1943), pp. 159-167. 
Generalizations to be derived from this article 

are: (1) Negroes are as variable in intelligence as 

are other racial groups; Negro ancestry is not a 

limiting factor. (2) We may discover extreme 

deviates in psychometric intelligence in our schools 
as Negroes are denied educational experiences 
necessary for their best development. (3) Due to 
limitations placed upon Negroes by our society, 
they will experience throughout their lives edu- 
cational, social, and occupational restrictions 
which must inevitably affect motivation and 
achievement.—B. C. 


Increase in knowledge of how to study resulting 
from a how-to-study course, S. DIMICHAEL. 
School Rev. 51, No. 6 (June 1943), pp. 353-360. 
Ninth grade pupils do not have satisfactory 

knowledge of effective study skills. In a knowl- 

edge-of-study-skills test, students answered cor- 
rectly only 60 per cent of the 224 items. 

Students of average mental abilities made no 
significant gain in knowledge of effective study 
techniques when taught in regular subject-matter 
classes. A positive, planned effort must be made 
to increase their knowledge. 

Students of superior mental ability know more 
about efficient study methods than do those of 
average ability. The how-to-study course as 
taught in this experiment should increase greatly 
the knowledge of good study skills. 

Pupils felt that they had benefited from the 
course in an amount better than midway between 
“little” and “‘much”; they differed widely as to 
value of each unit studied. Results of such a 
questionnaire cannot be considered to have ob- 
jective validity. Objective methods such as those 
used in the first part of the experiment are needed 
to evaluate such a course.—B. C. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Theoretical aspects of rationing, H. P. NEISSER. 
Quart. J. Econ. 57, No. 3 (May 1943), pp. 378- 
397. 

There are three types of rationing: specific ra- 
tioning, as with sugar; over-all rationing, under 
which total consumption is controlled but com- 
plete freedom of choice among all goods exists; 
and group rationing, as with meats. The last 
two types may function on a basis of dollars or of 
points. Combinations of types are possible. 

The author discusses the problems involved 
in each type and points out its advantages. He 
recommends a system of group rationing, in 
broad categories of goods, arranged according to 
the development of demand and supply. 

The ration should be expressed in points, the 
point prices per unit of goods sold being currently 
adjusted to equate demand and supply. Coupon 
exchanges should be established through which 
coupons of one category are exchanged against 
coupons of another category. The exchange rela- 
tions would be established in accordance with 
supply and demand. Wherever desirable for the 
war effort, direct control of supply should be 
established through allocation and limitation of 
materials and labor, and through standardiza- 
tion.—J. L. P. 


Facts about the 1940 census of housing, H. G. 
BrunsMAN and D. Lowery. J. Land & Public 
Utility Econ. 19, No. 1 (Feb. 1943), pp. 89-93. 
Figures are given for types of structure and con- 

struction, multiple-dwelling units, occupancy, 
ownership, age of structure, state of repair and 
plumbing equipment, size of dwelling, size of house- 
hold, number of rooms per person, type of heating 
and fuel, and rent. 

Trends are developed by references to previous 
censuses; comparisons are drawn between regions 
of the country, between urban and rural areas, 
owner-occupied and tenant-occupied dwellings, 
and those occupied by whites and non-whites. 
Uses for the data are suggested.—J. L. P. 


Statistical laws of family expenditures, H. WorkK- 
mc. J. Am. Statistical Assoc. 38, No. 221 
(March 1943), pp. 43-56. 

From surveys of family expenditures, and par- 
ticularly from data collected by the Bureau of 


Contributed by Bernice Kunerth Watt and Jean L. 
Pennock of the Family Economics Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the writer formulates general laws govern- 
ing family expenditures. The distribution of 
family expenditures is conditioned by inherited 
and acquired wants of family members, by social 
customs and standards, and by the array of goods 
and services from which the family may choose. 

Within the present American culture pattern the 
following laws hold: In general, the proportions of 
total expenditure devoted to different purposes 
tend to be about the same for families of the same 
total expenditure per person. The proportion of 
total expenditure devoted to food tends to decrease 
in arithmetic progression as total expenditure in- 
creases in geometric progression. The proportion 
of expenditure devoted to recreation and trans- 
portation increases greatly; the proportion devoted 
to clothing rises moderately; and that devoted to 
the miscellaneous category rises slightly. The 
response of expenditure for home maintenance to 
changing total expenditure per person differs 
among different population categories. 

Differences in conditions of life and in social 
standards appear to have exerted their chief direct 
influence on expenditure for home maintenance, 
necessarily accompanied by opposing differences 
in other categories. There is little real difference 
between urban, village, and farm families as re- 
gards the proportion of total expenditures devoted 
to the three minor categories of consumption— 
clothing, recreation, and transportation, and the 
miscellaneous items. But there are comple- 
mentary differences between urban and farm 
families as regards expenditure for food and home 
maintenance. Urban spending for home mainte- 
nance exceeds farm spending, while farm spending 
for food (including the imputed value of home- 
produced food) exceeds urban. 

There are occupational differences in spending, 
particularly in expenditures for home mainte- 
nance. Business and professional families devote 
a larger proportion of per-person expenditures to 
home maintenance than do wage earners or clerical 
workers. 

Size of family does not seem to affect directly 
per-person expenditures for home maintenance. 
Small families tend to spend more on food than do 
larger families. The larger families balance this 
with greater sums spent for clothing.—J. L. P. 
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Recent changes in income and food expenditures 
among tuberculous families in Harlem, J. 
Downes. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart.21, No. 2 
(April 1943), pp. 158-163. 

The income and food expenditures of tubercu- 
lous families in Harlem were studied in 1940 and 
again in 1943. In this interval the minimum cost 
of an adequate diet had increased approximately 
44 per cent. The average income and food ex- 
penditures had also risen, the former 85 per cent, 
and the latter 53 per cent. 

Spending enough money to buy a good diet did 
not insure one, but in 1943 families of all sizes 
were spending on the average somewhat more than 
necessary to buy a minimum-cost adequate diet. 
In the former period the larger families were not 
on the whole spending enough to secure a good 
diet.—B. K. W. 


A study of food habits of tuberculous families in a 
Harlem area of New York City, J. Downes. 
Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 21, No. 2 (April 
1943), pp. 164-181. 

The food records of 166 tuberculous families in 
Harlem were studied qualitatively before and after 
a six-month period in which some dietary super- 
vision was given. The diets were classified as 
excellent, good, fair, or poor, depending on how 
they compared with the dietary pattern of the 
National Research Council. 

At the beginning of the study, 44 per cent of 
the families spending enough to buy a good diet 
had only fair or poor diets, and 88 per cent of the 
families who were spending less than the amount 
considered necessary had diets with these lower 
ratings. 

At the end of the period, 37 per cent of the 
families spending enough to get a good diet were 
still in the fair or poor group. The other group 
showed somewhat better progress, possibly because 
they had been given a little more attention. In 
this latter group 65 per cent were still using diets 
rated as only fair or poor. 

Among the families having supervision, there 
was an increase of 33 per cent of those having food 
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habits classed as excellent or good. This response 
was three to five times better than in a group 
having little or no instruction.—B. K. W. 


Frozen fruits and vegetables, F. L. THOMSEN. 
Agr. Situation 27, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 19-21. 
Consideration has been given to expanding the 

ways of preserving fruits and vegetables in case the 
war should be prolonged and further reduction in 
tin be necessary. Freezing probably offers the 
best prospect as governmental demands on the 
rapidly expanding dehydrated food industry are 
so great that little if any increase in dried products 
will reach the civilian. 

Critical materials needed for increasing frozen 
food supplies could be supplied in part through 
converting a portion of the ice cream industry to 
this business. Raw materials for ice cream have 
been curtailed, and some manufacturers may find 
a supplementary line of business advantageous. 

Experimental work on freezing foods with ice 
cream equipment has given excellent results, but 
two problems are yet to be solved. Storage space 
for fruits and vegetables at harvest time is insuffi- 
cient, and ice cream companies do not have equip- 
ment for preparing the foods for freezing. The 
canners have all the facilities needed for handling 
the products preparatory to final processing but 
might not be willing to co-operate with an industry 
which in peacetime is a competitor.—B. K. W. 


Variation in nursing service with family income 
and size of city, S. D. Cortins. Milbank Mem. 
Fund Quart. 21, No. 2 (April 1943), pp. 188-213. 
Data are based on reports from about 9,000 

families covering a one-year period. The study 

shows that private duty nursing is concentrated 
in the higher income levels, practical and visiting 
nursing in the low-income groups. Nursing care 
of any kind, therefore, showed greater frequency 
in high- and low-income groups than in the middle- 
income levels. 

Urban areas showed an excess over rural! areas 
in nursing services, but the differences were not 

so great as those between income classes.—J. L. P. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Food Utilization Sec- 


tion, U. 


Acidified vegetable juice blends, H. G. BEATTIE 
and C. S. Peperson. Food Research 8, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb. 1943), pp. 45-53. 

Juices extracted from celery, carrots, beets, 
onions, turnips, rutabagas, and red cabbage, when 
acidified to a pH of 4, can be flash pasteurized at 
180°F with little loss of characteristic vegetable 
flavor. 

Sauerkraut juice with a pH of 2.18 was found 
satisfactory in acidifying blends of less acid vege- 
table juices. The flavor was in all cases better 
than that obtained with hydrochloric, lactic, 
acetic, or phosphoric acids. 

Blends of carrot, celery, beet, onion, and turnip 
juice with sauerkraut juice can be mixed with 
tomato juice, using two-thirds tomato juice in 
the final blend. 

The importance of accurate control is em- 
phasized. 


Protection of natural green pigment in the canning 
of peas, J. S. Bratr and T. B. Ayres. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 85-95. 
The new process which keeps peas from taking 

on the familiar olive-drab color of the usual canned 

peas involves the addition of about one-tenth of 
one per cent of magnesium hydroxide in the pack- 
ing medium. 

The texture of canned peas was affected far more 
by cation exchange with the various solutions with 
which they are in contact during canning opera- 
tions than it was by variations of pH level within 
the median pH range. By suitable choice of 
alkaline reagents applied in a definite sequence, it 
is possible to maintain control of the texture of 
canned peas while elevating the pH sufficiently 
to protect about 60 per cent of the chlorophyll of 
peas against conversion to pheophytin. A mod- 
erate elevation of pH level has a favorable effect 
on flavor. 


Low sugar jellying pectinates, C. H. H1xts, J. W. 
Wutire, and G. L. Baker. Proc. Inst. Food 
Tech. (1942), pp. 47-58. 

The formation of a stable gel with ordinary 
pectin requires the use of approximately 65 per 
cent sugar plus a small amount of acid. Pectinate 
gels require neither sugar nor acid but are brought 
about by the addition of calcium or other multi- 
valent cations. Sugar and acid may be used to 
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improve flavor without materially affecting the 
properties of the gel. 

Pectinates can be produced in two ways: (1) 
acid-demethylation, (2) enzyme-demethylation. 
A description of the two processes is given. Prac- 
tical applications of the use of these pectinate gels 
in the food industries are pointed out. The addi- 
tion of a small quantity of calcium pectinate to a 
sugar sirup greatly increases the viscosity of the 
product. Low-ester pectinates offer means of pre- 
paring processed fruit and vegetable salads and 
fruit desserts. They can be used in acid products 
where gelatin would break down. They have not 
been successfully used to improve the moisture 
retention of cream cheese owing to the sensitivity 
of pectinates to the calcium in the cheese whey. 
They are of particular advantage in preventing 
leakage in frozen fruits such as strawberries and 
raspberries. 


Storage of synthetic citrus powders, W. E. Isaac. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 35, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 
470-474. 

When artificial lemonade and orangeade powders 
containing a high proportion of citric acid are 
stored at high temperatures, the citric acid evolves 
water of crystallization, which, if not allowed to 
escape, hydrolyzes sucrose. The fructose formed 
then caramelizes. To prevent this, a higher con- 
centration of sucrose may be used, or glucose or 
tartaric acid substituted for citric acid. 


Factors affecting the quality of dehydrated vege- 
tables, M. B. Davis, C. C. Erpt, M. McAr- 
THUR, and C. C. STRACHAN. Proc. Inst. Food 
Tech. (1942), pp. 90-98. 

Enzyme tests were used as a measure of the 
length and temperature of the blanch required for 
the vegetables before dehydration. Blanching 
times recommended are: carrots, 5 to 7 minutes 
in steam; cabbage, 7 to 8 minutes in steam; turnips, 
9 to 10 minutes in steam; and potatoes, 3 to 4 
minutes in boiling water. 

Rapid drying is an important factor in the pro- 
duction of a high quality product. Low relative 
humidity is necessary for finishing. 

Low storage temperatures are most important 
in the retention of quality in dehydrated foods. 
Adequate blanching and the atmosphere of the 
package are also important factors. 
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Laminated-paper cartons, waxed cartons, plio- 
film, and similar products proved permeable to 
moisture. Tin cans, carefully sealed, were entirely 
satisfactory, but further work on them is required. 


Significance of enzyme reaction to dehydration of 
vegetables, W. V. Cruess and M. A. JosLyn. 
Proc. Inst. Food Tech. (1942), pp. 99-110. 
Numerous enzyme inactivation tests used on 

vegetables to be dehydrated were investigated. 

The tests include catalase, peroxidase, phenolase, 

and ascorbic acid oxidase. None of the peroxidase 

agents was satisfactory for spinach, as the green 
color masked the color change and made it diffi- 
cult to determine the intensity of the reaction. 

For cabbage, guaiacol was most satisfactory; for 

potatoes, a-guaiacol; for onions, catechol; and for 

carrots, guaiacol. With the possible exception of 
carrots and cabbage, blanching had but little effect 
on the catalytic activity of tissue. 

Blanching of carrots was of marked benefit for 
carotene retention in the dehydrated product dur- 
ing storage. 


Dehydration of fruits and vegetables, W. V. 
Cruess. Ind. Eng. Chem. 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1943) 
pp. 53-61. 

Dried products today are superior to those pre- 
pared in 1917-18 because the present practice of 
blanching to inactivate enzyme activity and then 
drying to a low moisture content gives dried 
products a better initial as well as keeping quality. 
Vitamin C is largely lost during dehydration and 
subsequent storage of vegetables, and in some 
cases carotene is also unstable so that much may 
be lost. The B vitamins are quite stable during 
drying and storage. Vegetables should be dried 
to low moisture content to prevent rapid deteriora- 
tion in storage. 

Steam blanching improves the color of dehy- 
drated fruits, but sulfur dioxide treatment gives 
a much superior product. Dehydration is pre- 
ferred to sun-drying. 


Changes in tissue composition in dehydration of 
certain fleshy root vegetables, R. M. REEVE. 
Food Research 8, No. 2 (March-April 1943), pp. 
146-155. 

Beets, parsnips, rutabagas, turnips, and sweet 
potatoes were studied under the microscope. His- 
tological studies showed that there is a definite 
correlation between blanching and the rate of caro- 
tene oxidation upon storage of the dried product, 
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particularly in starchy vegetables. This correla- 
tion is established by comparisons of low-starch 
vegetables with starchy vegetables as to oil protec- 
tion of the carotene and as to the protective action 
of gelled starch on both oils and carotene in sweet 
potatoes. 

Blanching before dehydration favors the preser- 
vation of carotenoids in certain vegetables. The 
objections to case-hardening effects induced by 
blanching before dehydration of starchy vegetables 
do not validate rejection of the blanching. 

Pectin dipping of low-starch vegetables to provide 
a substitute for naturally occurring starch was 
previously suggested, but this method is not very 
effective for raw slices. Blanching denatures the 
cytoplasm, and there is a greater amount of pectin 
solution soaked up by blanched slices than by raw 
slices. Pectin-dipping is further justified by the 
hypothesis that the pectic content of beets is of 
such nature as to provide a protective sealing 
effect in the blanched, dried tissues. 


Use of spray-dried whole eggs in muffins, R. 
JorpDAN and M.S. Sisson. U.S. Egg & Poul- 
try Mag. 49, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 218-221. 
The purpose of this study was to compare 

muffins made with dried egg with muffins made 

with a fresh liquid egg. The following five formu- 
las were tried: (1) Dried egg sifted with dry ingre- 
dients; water combined with the milk. (2) Dried 
egg powder reconstituted with water and allowed 
to stand overnight (refrigerated); reconstituted 
egg combined with the milk. (3) Dried egg recon- 
stituted with water just a few minutes before 
mixing muffins; reconstituted egg combined with 
the milk. (4) Dried egg sifted with other dry 
ingredients four times; additional milk used in 
place of water. (5) Basic formula with fresh egg. 

The muffins were scored for flavor, odor, tender- 
ness, shape, crust surface, crust color, grain light- 
ness, and color of crumb. Each formula was 
judged 54 times. The differences in scores were 
small and were considered statistically insignifi- 
cant. 

The conclusion was that plain muffins can be 
made satisfactorily with spray-dried whole egg 
powder. 

Sifting the egg powder with the other dry ingre- 
dients and adding the water necessary for rehy- 
drating the egg to the other liquid ingredients 
produces as good muffins as those made with 
reconstituted dried egg powder and is more easily 
done. 
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Abstracts—Food Utilization 


Milk may be used in place of the water to 
rehydrate the dried egg. 


Stabilization of fats and fatty foods, H. S. Mrr- 
CHELL and H. C. Brack. Ind. Eng. Chem. 35, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 50-52. 

Gum guaiac, obtained from a tropical tree, has 
been shown to be an effective stabilizer for meat 
food fats. It is entirely innocuous physiologically 
and is a practical commercial antioxidant for lard. 
It also shows promise for the stabilization of pack- 
aging materials for fats and fatty foods and for the 
stabilization of dehydrated meat products. 


Comparative shortening value of some commercial 
fats, L. R. Hornstern, F. B. Kino, and F. 
BENEDICT. Food Research 8, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 
1943), pp. 1-12. 

Commercial fats which are available to the home- 
maker were used in pastry and modified short- 
bread. They included two samples of butter; an 
oleomargarine made from animal fat and one from 
vegetable oils; three lards—a refined steam- 
rendered lard, a leaf lard, and a hydrogenated lard; 
an oleostearin cottonseed oil compound; and 
three brands of hydrogenated vegetable oil. 

The iodine number, per cent of free fatty acid, 
melting point, congealing point, and consistency 
of each fat were determined. 

The effect of mechanical working on consistency 
of fats at three different temperatures is shown 
graphically. A table is also given showing the 
mean breaking strength of machine-mixed pastries 
and shortbread, mean breaking strength and mean 
score for tenderness of hand-mixed pastry made 
from 11 commercial fats, and some chemical con- 
stants of the fats. 

The results of this study indicate that prime 
steam-rendered lard ranked first in shortening 
value. One of the hydrogenated vegetable oils 
was almost as good, and three of the hydrogenated 
vegetable oils were found to equal or excel leaf lard 
in shortening power. The butterfats were also 
found to be very good shortening agents, particu- 
larly at the higher temperatures. 

There was no correlation between the breaking 
strengths of pastries and either the congealing 
points or the iodine numbers of the fats. Of the 
fundamental properties of the fats, only the con- 
sistency of the worked fats, probably a measure of 
“plasticity,” was found to correlate with shorten- 


ing power. 
The shortening power of fats depends either on 
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the amount of liquid glyceride present or on the 
ratio of liquid to solid glycerides. Enough evi- 
dence existed to invalidate the theory that unsatur- 
ation is a determining factor in the shortening 
power of fats. 


The use of rice polishings in cooking, M. E. Hot- 
LINGER. La. Bull. No. 355 (Nov. 1942), 8 pp. 
Rice polishings can be used in human foods as a 

natural and economical method of adding thiamin 

to the diet. They give a characteristic color and 
flavor to the products in which they are used. Rice 
polishings contain more fat and less gluten than 
does white flour and thus make tender products. 

Because rice polishings become rancid or infested 
with insects if kept for too long a time or stored 
improperly, they should be purchased in small 
quantities and should be stored in a cool place. 

Tested recipes are given. 


Line-spread as an objective test for consistency, 
E. A. GRAWEMEYER and M. C. Prunp. Food 
Research 8, No. 2 (March-April 1943), pp. 
105-108. 

The consistency of applesauces and cream fillings 
was measured in terms of the ability of the prod- 
ucts to spread on a flat glass surface. Readings 
were taken on a concentric-ring diagram placed 
beneath the glass plate. The values obtained with 
cream fillings were comparable to penetrability 
and viscosity values. The line-spread device is a 
simple and inexpensive method for measuring 
differences in consistency. 


Behaviour and nature of the fluorescing sub- 
stances in dried egg powders, J. A, PEARCE. 
Can. J. Research, 21 D, No. 4 (April 1943), 
pp. 98-107. 

Fluorescence in defatted, dried egg powders, and 
also in separately dried yolk and white increased 
during storage. The results indicate that fluo- 
rescent materials arise from changes in the protein 
fraction, that there is more than one fluorescing 
substance, and that some of these materials which 
contribute to the increased fluorescence are asso- 
ciated with the decrease in quality. Indirect evi- 
dence indicates that protease and peptone con- 
stituents are partly responsible for the fluorescence 
and that the nature of the deterioration is 
hydrolytic. A preliminary study was made of 
the effect of certain enzymes and microorganisms 
on the formation of fluorescent materials. 





NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Minimum vitamin A requirements in infants as 
determined by vitamin A concentration in the 
blood, J. M. Lewis and O. Bopansky. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. Med. 52, No. 4 (April 1943), 
pp. 265-266. 

The authors found that vitamin A blood level 
is a more sensitive indicator of vitamin A deficiency 
than is dark adaptation. 

The amount of vitamin A required daily to bring 
about normal blood levels in infants previously 
receiving a diet devoid of vitamin A was deter- 
mined. Daily supplements of 150, 600, and 1200 
units of A were given as reference cod-liver oil for 
four weeks. 

The two lower levels had noinfluence on the blood 
level, but 1200 units gave normal values (48 units 
per 100 cc plasma). In an infant whose blood 
concentration was normal at the beginning, the 
blood level had dropped to 32 units after 4 weeks 
receiving 600 units daily. Using the blood level 
as a criterion the daily minimum requirement of 
vitamin A for infants under 7 months lies between 
600 and 1200 units—that is, from 100 to 200 units 
per kilo of body weight. 


Spectrophotometric studies of the storage of vita- 
min Ain the body, R. W. LirtLe, A. W. THomas, 
and H. C. SHERMAN. J. Biol. Chem. 148, No. 2 
(May 1943), pp. 441-443. 

Experimental rats which received 3 International 
Units of vitamin A per gram of diet had a liver store 
of 5.1 IU per gram of tissue at 30 days of age and 
at 150 days. When the intake was increased to 
6 IU, the stores were 13 IU at 30 days, 60 IU at 90 
days, and 42 IU at 150 days. With an intake of 
12 IU, liver stores increased from 70 IU at 30 days 
to 229 IU at 90 days, and to 325 IU at 150 days. 

The authors suggest that 30 days in the life of 
the rat is comparable to the period of infancy in 
the life of the human, 90 days to adolescence, and 
150 days to adulthood. 


Induced thiamine (vitamin B,) deficiency in man: 
relation of depletion of thiamine to development 
of biochemical defect and of polyneuropathy, 
R. D. Wiiutams, H. L. Mason, M. H. Power, 
and R. M. Witper. Arch. Internal Med. 71, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 38-53. 

Two women subjects with no signs of mental or 
emotional abnormality received a basal diet ade- 
quate in all vitamins except thiamin which was 


supplied in amounts of 0.1 mg per 1000 calories. 
Urinary measurements were made weekly, and 
responses to a test dose of 1 mg thiamin were noted 
every two weeks. 

Signs of thiamin deficiency were first indicated 
by low thiamin excretion in 30 days. In 50 days 
anorexia, fatigue, listlessness, and elevation of py- 
ruvic acid blood values after dextrose feeding were 
observed. 

Every time the test dose was given at two-week 
intervals appetite and activity improved for 7 to 
10 days. Polyneuropathy was clearly observed 
after 110 days; this finally responded to administra- 
tion of large doses of thiamin, but only after many 
weeks. 


Studies of the B vitamins in the human subject. 
VI. Failure of riboflavin therapy in patients with 
accepted picture of riboflavin deficiency, 
T. E. Macwetra and P. R. McDOonacp. 
Am. J. Med. Sci. 205, No. 2 (Feb. 1943), pp. 
214-223. 

Synthetic riboflavin was given orally in tablets of 

2 mg each three times daily to 20 subjects who 
showed one or more lesions usually ascribed to ribo- 
flavin deficiency. Nine subjects had eye lesions, 
five showed cheilosis, six had glossitis, and four had 
pemphigus vulgaris. The cheilosis failed to re- 
spond to riboflavin, pyridoxine, niacin, or vitamin 
C administration, but brewer’s yeast was effective. 
Similarly the dermatitis, keratitis, and glossitis 
showed no improvement with riboflavin. The 
riboflavin potency was checked by rat studies, and 
the ability of the patients to absorb and utilize the 
riboflavin was confirmed by fluorescence measure- 
ments of the urine. 


Experimental riboflavin deficiency in man, J. J. 
Boenrer, C. E. STANFORD, and E.RyAN. Am. 
J. Med. Sci. 205, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 544-549. 
Three student volunteers received a diet adequate 

in all vitamins except riboflavin for more than five 

weeks, but there was no evidence of corneal vascu- 
larization which has been reported to be a symptom 
of riboflavin deficiency. The experimental period 
may not have been long enough. 

Three other subjects received the same diet plus 

3 mg of riboflavin daily. In one of these there was 

corneal vascularization. The authors believe that 

riboflavin plus other factors may be necessary to 
maintain a normal eye condition. 
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Abstracts—Nutrition 


The incidence and recognition of riboflavin and 
niacin deficiency in medical diseases, G. A. 
GoLpsmiTH. Southern Med. J. 36, No. 2 (Feb. 
1943), pp. 108-115. 

In a study of the incidence of vitamin deficiency 
in patients admitted to hospitals, the criteria pro- 
posed by the NRC subcommittee on medical nutri- 
tion were applied to 200 patients. Of these, 145 
complained of one or more of the following symp- 
toms: anorexia, lassitude, loss of weight, and lack 
of mental application; 25 patients had sore mouth 
suggestive of riboflavin or niacin deficiency; 80 
persons, visual disturbances—photophobia, burn- 
ing, lacrimation; 54, nervousness and irritability; 
111, changes in the tongue; 34, cheilosis; 65, 
seborrheic dermatitis; and 9, typical dermatitis. 

When each person was evaluated separately, 79, 
or 40 per cent, had evidence of riboflavin or niacin 
deficiencies, or both, and an additional 54, or 27 per 
cent, were considered to have probable deficiencies. 
The author concluded that although riboflavin 
deficiency was most common, deficiencies are 
usually multiple in nature. 


Nicotinic acid storage in the dog at different dose 
levels of the vitamin, S. G. Smirn, R. Curry, 
and H. Hawrretp. J. Nutrition 25, No. 4 
(April 1943), pp. 341-348. 

Nicotinic acid or one of its physiological deriva- 
tives can be stored in the body for a limited period. 
This has been demonstrated by feeding varying 
doses of nicotinic acid to dogs which showed definite 
signs of mouth lesions after being maintained on 
black-tongue-producing diets. 

The test doses of nicotinic acid were given for 10 
days, thus bringing about a cure of the lesions; the 
animals then remained on the deficient diet until 
mouth lesions again appeared. This period of 
protection from black tongue was found to be 
dependent on storage of nicotinic acid and in- 
creased with the amount of nicotinic acid given; 
the increase was a function of the logarithm of the 
dose. 


The excretion of ascorbic acid, thiamine, ribofla- 
vin, and pantothenic acid in sweat, D. M. TEN- 
NENT and R. H. Smper. J. Biol. Chem. 148, 


No. 2 (May 1943), pp. 359-364. 

Healthy young male volunteers receiving a nor- 
mal diet with and without vitamin supplementa- 
tion were studied for vitamin content of both 
thermal sweat and sweat induced by exercise. 

No ascorbic acid was found in any sweat sam- 
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ples. The amounts of thiamin, riboflavin, and 
pantothenic acid found in thermal sweat were 
similar to those for sweat induced by exercise. 
Values were not greatly influenced by the amount 
of vitamin ingested although this influenced the 
urinary excretion. Thiamin losses in sweat 
averaged between 0.5 and 1.4 micrograms per hour; 
riboflavin, 10 micrograms; and pantothenic acid, 
24 to 50 micrograms. 


Hepatic injury in dogs resulting from a vitamin B 
complex-free diet, V. A. Dritt, C. B. SHAFFER, 
J. H. Leatnem. Proc. Soc. Expil. Biol. Med. 
52, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 328-330. 

That the liver does not function normally when 
the vitamin B complex is lacking was demonstrated 
in feeding studies with dogs. After providing an 
adequate diet for a preliminary period, the experi- 
menters removed the yeast and then followed the 
liver function, food intake, and weight changes. 
Changes in liver function occurred at about the 
same time as loss of appetite. 


The effect of high levels of pantothenic acid on 
reproduction in the rat and the mouse, A. 
TAYLOR, D. PENNINGTON, and J. THACKER. J, 
Nutrition 25, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 389-393. 
Addition of 100 micrograms of calcium panto- 

thenate per gram to the diet of breeding animals 
receiving a stock diet containing 14 micrograms 
per gram resulted in 24 per cent increase in the 
average size of the litter. The pantothenic acid 
is believed to affect the survival of the discharged 
ova rather than the number of eggs produced by 
the ovaries. The young of females on the calcium- 
pantothenate-supplemented diet had relatively 
smaller brain and heart than did the young of 
controls. 


The availability for human nutrition of the vitamin 
Cin raw cabbage and home-canned tomato juice, 
N. M. Crayton and R. A. Borpen. J. Nutri- 
tion 25, No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 349-360. 

Four college students previously saturated with 
ascorbic acid served as subjects for the study of the 
utilization of vitamin C from raw cabbage and 
home-canned tomato juice as judged by urine and 
blood ascorbic acid values. 

In the different periods when 116 g of cabbage or 
208 ml (% cup) of tomato juice were fed, each 
supplying 50 mg vitamin C daily, the utilization 
was equal to or better than that obtained when 50 
mg tablets of pure vitamin C were fed. 
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The effect of graded doses of vitamin C upon the 
regeneration of bone in guinea pigs on a scorbu- 
tic diet, G. BournE. J. Physiol. 101, No. 3 
(Nov. 1942), pp. 327-336. 

Twenty-eight guinea pigs were maintained on a 
scorbutic diet and given graded doses of from 0.25 
to 4.00 mg ascorbic acid injected subcutaneously 
each day. At the end of one week a hole one 
millimeter in diameter was bored in both femora of 
the animals. 

Seven days later the animals were destroyed and 
the femora were fixed, decalcified, and prepared 
for microscopic examination. Animals without 
vitamin C showed no bone repair whatsoever. 
Signs of bone repair were observed in animals re- 
ceiving 0.5 and 1.0 mg of vitamin C, and it was 
concluded that the critical dose lay between these 
two doses. 

Marked bone repair was observed with a 2 mg 
dose, and this was considered adequate since no 
greater improvement was observed with 4 mg. 
Pure synthetic vitamin C brought about this 
change in the guinea pig bone. It is suggested 
that 40 mg for humans would be the dose compar- 
able to 2 mg for guinea pigs and that at least 40 
mg daily of vitamin C should be given to patients 
with fractures. 


The “vitamin M” factor, S. Sastaw, H. E. Wr1- 
son, C. A. Doan, and J. L. Scowas. Science 
97, No. 2527 (June 4, 1943), pp. 514-515. 

In order to maintain nutritional and hematopoi- 
etic equilibrium in monkeys, liver extract had to 
be added to the basal diet. The essential factor, 
“vitamin M,” could not be identified as riboflavin, 
thiamin, nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, inositol, 
pyridoxine, and para-aminobenzoic acid. It is 
possible that folic acid may be the essential factor 
or closely identified with it. 


Further experiments on the role of the amino acids 
in human nutrition, W. C. Rose, W. J. HAINEs, 
J. E. jonnson, and D. T. Warner. J. Biol. 
Chem. 148, No. 2 (May 1943), pp. 457-458. 
Healthy young men served as subjects and 

received the 10 amino acids shown by animal 
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experiment to be essential. After nitrogen equilib- 
rium was established, the amino acid under investi- 
gation was withdrawn from the diet. 

In this way, threonine, isoleucine, leucine, and 
phenylalanine were found to be necessary constitu- 
ents of the diet of man. Exclusion of each from 
the diet gave markedly negative nitrogen balance 
which was restored to equilibrium by adding the 
missing amino acid to the diet. When histidine 
was removed from the diet nitrogen balance was 
not affected; hence this amino acid is not necessary 
in the diet of man. 


The relation of the diet to the composition of tissue 
phospholipids, C. ARtom and W. H. FIsHMAN. 
J. Biol. Chem. 148, No. 2 (May 1943). 

I. The normal composition of liver and muscle 
lipids of the rat, with a note on the analytical 
procedures, pp. 405-414. 

Total choline and noncholine phospholipids of 
liver and skeletal muscles of rats on a mixed ade- 
quate diet were found to be remarkably constant, 
but nonphospholipid fatty acids and unsaponifiable 
matter were variable. Values obtained are con- 
sidered normal for 2- to 3-month-old rats. 

II. Changes in tissue phospholipids induced by 
experimental diets, pp. 415-422. 

When mixed diet 1 was changed so that casein 
was the sole source of protein, the normal compo- 
sition of liver phospholipids was changed, and 
there was a decrease in choline-containing phospho- 
lipids. 

Ill. Effects of supplemented experimental diets 
on tissue phospholipids in rats of two age 
groups, pp. 423-430. 

Addition of choline to the diet described in II 
failed to increase the liver lecithins. Thus the 
change in liver lecithins on the experimental diet 
was not caused by choline deficiency. If weanling 
rats were given the experimental diet plus choline, 
the liver phospholipids were normal. There is 
apparently an age difference in the effect of choline 
supplements on the liver phospholipids. Possibly 
other factors than choline are concerned in mainte- 
nance of normal liver composition. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Plastics are coming, J.O’CONNER. Modern Hosp. 

60, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 62-64. 

Plastic strips are used to section off terrazzo 
floors and to make table and desk edgings. Acryl- 
ic hardware—transparent doors, partitions, and 
handles are replacing expensive bronze and brass 
or wood. Swinging acrylic doors become a safety 
measure as well as a decorative feature. Trans- 
parent handles do not show fingerprints or demand 
constant upkeep. Crockery and tableware on all 
Navy ships are now made of white, unbreakable 
melamine plastics. Already well known in hos- 
pitals is rubberized sheeting made from copolymer 
of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. 


Making curtains and draperies last, A. G. MEZE- 
RIK. Restaurant Mgt. 52, No. 5 (May 1943), 
p. 28. 

Vacuuming draperies and dusting curtains 
should be on a definite schedule. Tests should be 
made on samples of material before washing or 
cleaning, and precleaning and after-cleaning meas- 
urements should be furnished the cleaner. In 
buying new draperies consider mohair, colorfast 
cotton fabrics, and corduroy. Draperies should 
be stored by hanging them from the top at their 
full length. Washing directions are given. 


Your wartime program of equipment care, M. 
FARNAM. School Mgi. 12, No. 9 (May 1943), 
pp. 232-234. 

Since the purchase of new and used equipment 
and repair parts is under strict control, every 
school cafeteria manager should take extra good 
care of her physical plant. The best method of 
doing this is to outline an equipment care and 
conservation program, to take time to explain it 
to employees, and then to check to see that the 
plan is being followed. Efficient, well-cared-for 
equipment makes the work of employees easier and 
minimizes labor problems. Don’t wait until 
equipment breaks down before thinking about 
essential repairs. Have reliable servicemen in- 
spect pieces of equipment and get the maintenance 
and care charts and directions that firms furnish. 


Mixing machines. Am. Restaurant Mag. 27, 
No. 4 (April 1943), pp. 32-33, 74. 
Install the mixer where it will save the most 


steps. Set it level so that the oiling system will 
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Contributed by Blanche Tansil, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina 


function properly. Rely on an instruction book 
for help. Handle bowls and beaters carefully. 
Use the right attachment for each operation. Let 
your mixer save labor, food, and time by using it 
more often. Keep the machine clean. 


China requires care. Modern Hosp. 60, No. 3 

(March 1943), pp. 92-94. 

Stained and discolored china should be restored 
regularly. Beverage-stained cups must either be 
scrubbed with scouring soap and brush or allowed 
to stand in a special solution before being run 
through the dishwashing machine. Marring and 
scratching must be prevented. Proper dishwash- 
ing methods must be observed. To care for china 
properly requires the supervision of someone who 
is intelligent and well trained. Exact written in- 
structions are needed in mechanical dishwashing. 


A costly tidbit, B. V. TorNBorcH. Am. Restau- 

rant Mag. 27, No. 3 (March 1943), pp. 33, 60. 

A cost consultant writes that a restaurateur who 
knows the answers to shortages, rationing, rising 
costs, less help, and changing eating habits will be 
able to stay in business, despite the difficulties, if 
he watches his gross profits. 


These soufflé cups are really helping, G. L. WEN- 
zZEL. Am. Restaurant Mag. 27, No 3 (March 
1943), pp. 37, 67-68. 

Soufflé cups save labor, dishwashing, and china 
as well as control portions and speed service. 
They are used for fruit salads and soupy vegetables 
served on the plate with meats and are convenient 
for sirup and cream for breakfast. 
Plate lunches in wartime, C. Boyp. Nation's 

Schools 31, No. 3 (March 1943), p. 50. 

A week’s basic menus of the public-school cafe- 
terias in Greensboro, N. C., are given. Ten-cent 
plate lunches include two vegetables, bread, and 
one-half pint of milk. 


Buffet service—one answer to the labor problem, 
R. T. HUNTINGTON. Restaurant Mgt. 52, No. 4 
(April 1943), pp. 18-19. 

One summer hotel set up a modified type of 
buffet service and operated with only 40 per cent 
of the waiters and kitchen staff ordinarily needed. 
Fixed menus worked out for conventions also 
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reduced work. A combination of buffet service 
and the fixed menu with waiter service, where little 
or no choice of food is offered, point to a solution of 
restaurant help problems. 


Teaching department heads how to teach em- 
ployees, R. B. Proutx. Hotel Monthly 51, No. 
602 (May 1943), pp. 26-28. 

With increased labor turnover there is need of 

a quicker and more thorough method of training 

people for improved performance in new jobs. 

The Detroit Hotel Association sponsored the war- 

time training program in five large hotels. The 

instructor explains the job analysis method of 
teaching and illustrates how the course operates 
to the benefit of both employee and supervisor. 


Relation of work hours to receipts, A. G. FRANCIS. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 27, No. 4 (April 1943), 
pp. 21-22. 

Thirty industrial cafeterias were surveyed, and 
it was found that on the average one hour of work 
would produce $1.97 in receipts regardless of the 
size of the cafeteria. Restaurant managers 
should study the production value of each em- 
ployee and improve his methods of operation. 
The cost of an hour of work is not so important 
as the results that hour of work will produce. 


What a nutrition program means, E. GILBERT. 
Nation’s Schools 31, No. 3 (March 1943), 
pp. 48-49. 

Much material is available through the Office of 
Education to help the school lunchroom manager 
with her special problems of nutrition education. 

The following suggestions are given for maintain- 
ing the lunchroom as a laboratory for the teaching 
of nutrition: (1) operate directly under the super- 
intendent of schools as a self-sustaining but non- 
profit-making lunchroom; (2) choose a manager 
who is trained in lunchroom management and 
education; (3) provide foods which spell an 
adequate meal for the group served. 


Applied nutrition in industry, F. B. FLoore. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 5 (May 1943), 
pp. 362-364. 

Nutrition in industrial plants should be con- 
sidered an essential part of industrial relations 
measures. The low-priced plate lunch has “bar- 
gain” appeal, but selling as well as nutritional 
value must be considered. If popular foods, such 


as ice cream and apple pie, are included frequently 
in the menu they will help to sell the plate lunch 
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idea. If milk or milk drinks are included in the 
price of the lunch and other beverages are sold as 
extras, nutritive values will be increased. Such a 
complete meal plan results in lessened absences and 
injuries and increased efficiency, morale, and well- 
being of workers. 


Mr. food rationer. Nation’s Schools 31, No. 5 

(May 1943), p. 54. 

The executive board of the Food Service Direc- 
tors’ Conference gives nine reasons why school 
lunchrooms should be taken out of restaurant 
classification. One is that as a whole children 
are not well-nourished and as a priority group 


should receive additional food. 


Meal planning for summer camps in wartime, 
A. B. PETERSON. Camping Mag. 15, No. 4 
(April 1943), pp. 8-22. 

A guide for meal planning which meets the 
yardstick requirements is given. The need of 
securing vegetables from local gardens in order to 
retain full flavor and vitamin content is em- 
phasized. Gathering vegetables and fruits and 
helping in their preparation for the table provides 
new experiences for many children and may 
stimulate interest in eating these foods. 

Raw, green, leafy vegetables may be used in 
place of fruits high in vitamin C but not available 
early in the camping season. Raw carrots and 
cabbage should be used often. Meat alternates 
and whole-cerea! products are ways of keeping 
costs and points low and nutrition high. 


Aides for the dietitian. Modern Hosp. 60, No. 5 

(May 1943), p. 98. 

The Red Cross has organized a volunteer dieti- 
tians’ aide corps as one of its volunteer special 
services. The training requirements are a stand- 
ard nutrition course and a 40-hour dietitians’ aide 
course plus 150 hours’ minimum yearly service. 
No remuneration is given. The range of duties 
may include a limited amount of food preparation; 
food service to patients and personnel; and man- 
agement and records. 

To form a dietitians’ aide corps a committee of 
professional and lay members of the community is 
set up in a Red Cross chapter and is responsible for 
maintaining standards and discipline and ad- 
ministering and supervising the corps. Hospitals 
must accept the rules of the American Red Cross 
and the American Dietetic Association governing 
the use of dietitians’ aides and provide supervision 
by a qualified dietitian. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





“The Peoria Plan”—as delegates to AHEA’s 
Wartime Institute dubbed the work of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development—aroused such 
interest that both delegates and other members of 
the AHEA will be glad to know that they can get 
free two booklets about the work of this committee 
set up and financed by business concerns. They 
are “The Committee for Economic Development” 
(24 pages) and “Target for Peace” (12 pages). 
Write the Committee for Economic Development, 
Room 3311, Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., for them. CED is organizing 
local committees throughout the country to plan 
now for postwar production and full employment; 
and the delegates urged the Institute speaker for 
CED, C. Scott Fletcher, to let home economists 
in on that planning. 


“Human Conservation” is a 20-cent book- 
let which should be of interest to every home 
economist regardless of her field of endeavor. It 
is an up-to-date and interestingly presented report 
on human losses in the USA with useful figures 
on such things as population trends, maternal 
deaths, abortions, divorce, school enrollment, 
the delinquent, and the aged. 

It was one of the publications warmly recom- 
mended for general professional reading at the 
June Wartime Institute of the AHEA—as an aid 
to understanding national needs and proposed 
action programs. It was also recommended as 
reading which would stimulate in us home econo- 
mists greater social consciousness—which some 
delegates declared to be ‘nsufficiently developed. 

This latest publication of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., as may also other NRPB publications: 
“After the War—Toward Security,” 10 cents; 
“National Resources Development Report for 
1943. Part I. Post-War Plan and Program,” 
25 cents. 


Freedom from hunger, disease, and ignorance 
can now be achieved, declares Dr. Elizabeth 
Hoyt, professor of economics, Iowa State College, 
in her pamphlet “Freedom from Want: A World 
Goal,” which is being distributed by Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 











New York City. She presents both the enormity 
of the task and the avenue to the goal. 

Another new Public Affairs pamphlet is “Re- 
building Europe After Victory” by Hiram Mother- 
well, onetime European correspondent, now CBS 
consultant, who urges “not a United Nations 
economic dictatorship, but a co-operative effort 
on the part of all European peoples [including the 
Germans] to redeem their future.” Each 10 
cents. 


“How to Conduct Your Convention by Mail’ 
is a free, 15-page pamphlet being distributed by 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee, Program Head- 
quarters, 17 East 42d Street, New York City. 


“Exhibits: How to Plan and Make Them” is 
an excellent 30-page, 60-cent pamphlet, which 
anyone interested in visual education would find 
interesting and useful. Though written for 
social workers, its suggestions apply also to those 
putting on consumer education or nutrition 
campaigns or any other program aiming to edu- 
cate and get action. The booklet is a collection 
of five articles by veterans in exhibit making, 
which if widely enough read and acted upon 
would end the feeble, amateurish exhibits com- 
monly met in convention halls and clubrooms, 
in county fairs, and schools. 

Order from National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, 130 East 22d Street , 
New York City. 


“Your Family’s Clothes” is a little 29-page, 
10-cent mimeographed pamphlet prepared by 
Cornelia Dunphy, home economics consultant of 
Family Service, Community Service Society of 
New York. In it are suggestions for planning, 
selecting, and caring for the clothing of low-income 
families. Its aim is to stimulate interest and 
initiative in care of clothes. Order from the 
Society, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


“Count on Me, Soldier’ is the name af a show 
presented by students of the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, New York, to sell the 
idea of clothing conservation. Copies of it may 
be obtained for 25 cents by writing Dorothy Day, 
60 West 10th Street, New York City. Worked 
into it are various choruses—parodies on popular 
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songs. Good program material for school as- 
semblies. 


The teacher who has become dissatisfied with 
traditional teaching methods, objectives, and 
curriculum but who doesn’t quite know how to 
proceed to make her classes a vital force in the 
community will find the 75-cent, 100-page booklet 
“Toward Community Understanding” by Dr. 
Gordon W. Blackwell stimulating and helpful. 

Dr. Blackwell is a sociologist who has specialized 
in community organization, and he wrote the 
booklet for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. In this report he describes and analyzes 
different types of programs and activities in 16 
colleges and makes suggestions for educators 
interested in experimentation along similar lines. 
Though he has written the booklet for college 
teachers, there is much that could be adapted 
for high school programs. 

Order from American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Who’s Who in Farm Organization—and Why 
might well be the subtitle of a 15-cent, 48-page 
pamphlet, “Democratic Issues in Food Produc- 
tion,” by Elizabeth Herring. It tells what groups 
make up the farm lobby in Washington, how they 
grew, what they represent, how they work. It 
also analyzes the farm organizations which do not 
subscribe to the ideology of this group. Useful 
to legislative chairmen. Order from Council 
for Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City. 


“Planning Improvement in Rural Living 
Through the Schools” is a 50-cent, 103-page 
bulletin reporting on the study of county educa- 
tional problems carried on in the summer of 1942 
in Alabama. Order from Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 


“Visual Food Values” is a set of 128 food cards, 
each of which pictures in color an average serving 
of a dish and on the back its nutritive value in 
shares. The values used are those in “Food 
Values in Shares and Weights” by Dr. C. M. 
Taylor of Columbia University. An 8-page 


pamphlet which goes with the set explains how to 
score and keep a record of a given diet. This 
useful teaching device was developed by Frances 
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Livingston Hoag and may be purchased for $1.25 
from the Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council, 
20th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


A step-by-step sequence on how to can tomatoes, 
peaches, and green beans is presented in a new 
dollar set of 20 photograph-posters prepared by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. It shows, too, how to use the new war- 
time jar closures. 

Then there’s a new 10-chart, 50-cent set, “Make 
Your Equipment Last,” which shows by means 
of photos, cartoons, and captions how to clean 
and care for gas and electric ranges, sewing 
machines, and other equipment. Both sets 
make excellent teaching material. 

The Bureau has also just printed leaflet number 
41 on “Wartime Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables,” which gives much helpful information, 
including some canning arithmetic—a _ table 
telling how many quarts of canned food should be 
obtained from a given number of bushels of raw 
food stuff. Price, $1 per 100. All may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Religious illiteracy is “one of the most common 
problems presented by college students.... 
Students who are critical of the alleged backward- 
ness of the churches are totally uninformed con- 
cerning the progressive movements within their 
own churches....It is probably rare for the 
student to diagnose his own need in terms of 
religious knowledge. But more often than he 
realizes, his problems of personal and social adjust- 
ment will be found on analysis to root in unresolved 
conflicts between early religious training and the 
ideas and social demands with which college con- 
fronts him.” 

Thus comments Thornton W. Merriam, author 
of the 50-cent, 80-page pamphlet “Religious 
Counseling of College Students,” one of a series 
of handbooks on specific student personnel func- 
tions published by the American Council on 
Education. 

Any teacher or administrator who is sincerely 
interested in understanding the individual students 
with whom she is in contact and in helping those 
students to make a happy adjustment to their 
environment will find this helpful reading. Order 
from American Council on Education, 744 Tack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Association Business 


As the annual meeting of the AHEA was cancelled there could be no business meeting this year 


at which rank-and-file members as well as officers could take part. 


Business matters, therefore, 


were dispatched by the executive board, which is comprised of the chairmen of all divisions and 
departments and the elected officers and also the nonvoting president-elect and salaried officers. 
Voting for the officers whose names had been published in the June Journal was done by mail, 


since no council could be convened in the absence of an annual meeting. 


A brief account of the 


executive board’s sessions and the annual reports of divisions, departments, and committees is 
printed in this section of the September Journal of Home Economics. 


Condensed Report of Executeve Board Meeting 


“Ts it constitutional for the AHEA to elect 
officers by mail? Or for headquarters staff to carry 
on legislative activity without submitting the ques- 
tion to members? Couldn’t AHEA memberships 
start at some other times as well as in September? 
And must all back numbers of the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics be sent when a person joins 
belatedly? Since it is wartime, might we allow 
junior memberships to run a fourth year or must 
they shift to active membership as decreed in the 
by-laws adopted in 1940?” 

These were among the questions asked and 
answered at the June 17 session of the AHEA 
executive board at the University of Maryland. 


Elections 


The AHEA by-laws order that the Council elect 
the president “‘at an annual meeting one year be- 
fore she assumes office” and a vice-president, a 
recording secretary, and a nominating committee 
also at an all-Association meeting. But war pre- 
vented having such a gathering in 1943. This 
situation had been anticipated last year, however, 
at the Boston meeting at which a resolution was 
passed providing for election by mail (see Proceed- 
ings section, October 1942 JouRNAL, page 619). 

The parlimentarian consulted as to the dilemma 
declared that the election-by-mail procedure was 
“a well-executed attempt to carry out both spirit 
and letter of the constitution and by-laws.” 

“Actually, elections this year were even more 
democratic than usual because every one of the 
141 council members could vote, whereas in the 
past only those attending the convention or arrang- 
ing for a duly appointed alternate did so,” one 
member pointed out. 
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The board then approved the plan, appointed 
the AHEA’s three vice-presidents a committee to 
count the ballots with Mildred Horton as chair- 
man, and ordered that council members be notified 
of results by mail directly after the Institute. 

The chairmen of the AHEA departments and 
divisions recommended to the executive board the 
following election plan for divisions and depart- 
ments, and it was promptly adopted: 

Officers-elect chosen last summer should assume 
office July 1, 1943, provided that this action puts 
the department or division in line with the schedule 
suggested on page 20 of the AHEA Handbook. 
(This schedule provides for department and divi- 
sion elections in alternate years so that in no one 
year will all members of the executive board be 
new.) Elections scheduled in the odd numbered 
years should be carried out by mail, with the slates 
published in the September JouRNAL OF HomME 
Economics and AHEA members sending their 
votes to headquarters by November 1. A member 
may vote for officers in only one department and 
one division. Persons elected should take office at 
once. (The sheet following page 478 of this issue 
presents the slates.) 

As war conditions make it impossible for a field 
secretary to travel much and as Edna Van Horn, 
executive secretary from 1940 to 1943, had re- 
signed from this position, the board asked Gladys 
Wyckoff, field secretary since 1940, to act tempo- 
rarily as executive secretary while continuing to 
serve the state associations from headquarters 
office. 


Legislative Activities 


Marie Sellers presented a resolution from the 
department of home economics in business, asking 
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for modification of present legislative procedures. 
This matter was referred back to the department 
with a request for more information as to what 
procedures were in question and specific sugges- 
tions as to changes. 

When she reported for both the staff and the 
legislative committee, Edna Van Horn explained 
that the staff carries on only such legislative 
activity as had been authorized at business sessions 
of the AHEA, that the 1942 business meeting in 
Boston had been attended by about 900 members 
who had voted for the adoption of the legislative 
program carried out in 1942-43. 

Program of work, resolutions, and legislative 
programs must all be voted upon at a general busi- 
ness meeting (see page 8 of Handbook). To be 
sure that members have time to consider the pro- 
posed legislative program it has long been the cus- 
tom (followed as usual at the Boston meeting) to 
present it at the first council meeting, then table 
it for two days before its final presentation at the 
general business meeting. 

When the 900 in Boston accepted the consumer 
interests committee report they thereby authorized 
“continued promotion of grade and informative 
labeling” and “increased emphasis on consumer 
education” (see page 610, October 1942 JouRNAL 
of Home Economics, Part II). When they ac- 
cepted with no dissenting vote the report of the 
committee on resolutions they authorized “support 
of a program of adequate nursery schools and 
school lunches” and “support of activity by duly 
authorized government agencies concerned with 
the protection of the consumer that may safeguard 
us from hidden price rises through a lowering of 
quality” and “support of establishing minimum 
specifications that will ensure definite description 
of content as well as making price ceilings effec- 
tive,” and also support of “a broad research pro- 
gram in home economics” (see page 619 of the 
October JourNAL). The AHEA officers inter- 
preted these statements as authorizing support of 
grade labeling of rayon hosiery and of canned 
foods, the nutrition research bill HR2276, OPA’s 
efforts to hold down the cost of living, and bills to 
set up nursery schools and to keep school lunches 
going. They considered support of FSA author- 
ized indirectly though not specifically by the state- 
ment that AHEA’s long-time program is for “the 
improvement of family living on all economic 
levels” (see page 597 of the October JouRNAL). 
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Membership and the Journal 


The request of some members that memberships 
start whatever month dues come in and that no 
back JouRNAL numbers be sent was discussed. 
Keturah Baldwin, business manager of the Asso- 
ciation, in reporting her findings from a study of 
practices of other professional organizations, said 
that all who answered her query reported that their 
memberships dated from a single month. She also 
pointed out that the practice of having member- 
ships date from whatever month dues were re- 
ceived would greatly increase office work at a time 
of labor shortage. Her suggestion as to policy 
with members who pay their dues belatedly, as 
accepted by the board, was as follows: 

Delinquent members will receive only the Sep- 
tember and October JouRNALS; those who pay dues 
after October will have to take their chances at get- 
ting back copies of the JouRNAL, as few extras will 
be ordered in 1943-44 because of government 
orders for conservation of paper. Those who pay 
after March may apply their dues to the following 
year. 

The executive board also approved having the 
Washington office bill members for their dues in 
May or June for the coming year instead of de- 
pending upon the state treasurer for all such work, 
though she (and the state membership committees) 
will still have to follow up those who fail to respond 
to that bill from Washington and will have all the 
work of getting new members. 


Junior Memberships, Annual Meeting 

Junior memberships, which were instituted in 
1940, will not be allowed to run beyond the third 
year provided for in the by-laws of the AHEA. 
The executive board decided that the only way to 
test the value of this ruling would be to let it stand 
and then study membership developments in 
1943-44, the year in which junior members of 
three years standing must either become active 
or drop out of the Association. 

The executive committee was authorized to 
decide later as to whether to have an annual all- 
membership meeting in 1944. (The executive 
committee is made up of the elected and the sala- 
ried officers with one person representing all the 
department and division chairmen. Marie Sellers 
was selected as that representative.) 

“Shall we insist that each member check one 
department and one division when she fills out her 
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Association Business 


card and pays her annual dues?” was another 
question asked. The decision was that all the 
AHEA can do is to ASK membership chairmen 
in the various states to get that checking, as it has 
potential value both for the state associations and 
for the headquarters office. Mrs. Grace Kirk- 
patrick said that the D. C. homemakers would 
gladly volunteer their labor to compile lists by 
departments and divisions if state officers would 
have members check their interests. 

Other official business dispatched by the execu- 
tive board is reported elsewhere in this issue as 
committee, department, and division reports ac- 
cepted by the board. 

Affiliation with the Better Business Bureau and 
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the American Trade Association Executives was 
ordered dropped because of curtailment of AHEA 
funds. 


Board Members and Alternates Present 


The following members of the executive board 
were present: Grace Augustine, Frances Bailey, 
Keturah Baldwin, Ann Beggs, Margaret Chaney 
(for Agnes Fay Morgan), Dorothy Dickins, Marie 
Dye, Mildred Horton, Helen Hostetter, Grace 
Kirkpatrick, Josephine Kremer (for May Cowles) 
Lelia Massey, Edith Nason, Marion Pfund, Lucile 
Reynolds, Marie Sellers, Mildred Sipp, Helen 
Stacey, Edna Van Horn, Gladys Winegar, Gladys 
Wyckoff, with Jessie Harris presiding. 


Reports of Treasurer and Chairman of 
Investment Committee and of the Advisory 
Committee on the Budget 


The treasurer’s report as of June 30 is for eleven 
months. 

The statement of income and expense for the 
first eleven months of 1942-43 shows $4,598.11 
excess of income over expense. 

Expenses for July, a month with little income, 
may throw the balance on the other side, but at 
worst these expenses will require withdrawal of 
only a small portion of the $8,074.50 of accumu- 
lated surplus provided for in the 1942-43 budget. 

From the certificates of indebtedness of the 
Baltimore Trust Company a final distribution of 
$216.99 for the Ellen H. Richards fund and $619.97 
for the general fund have been received. 

The statement of income and expense for eleven 
months and its comparison with the year’s budget 
allowance give most of the facts of interest in the 
year’s financial management. 

This year the books will not be audited in time 
to print a full financial statement with this report, 
but the auditor’s complete report will be on file 
at headquarters office. 

Special Funds. The following shows the 
amounts in special funds as of June 30: 

Child Development Activities 
$676.24 


Department of Home Economics 
5 ere 327.77 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund. 21,942.18 
International Scholarship Fund 
(contributed by student clubs 


and Omicron Nu)............. 1,617.44 
Lillie C. Smith Bequest.......... 1,496.93 
Se ira ate aru 10,000.00 
ERE Seer ape es 29 ,598 .57 


Investments. The reserve fund of $10,000 on 
deposit in the two Boston banks has been main- 
tained. The interest is included in this year’s 
income. 

The recommendation of the investment com- 
mittee to sell certain bonds and holdings (see 
Proceedings issue of JOURNAL, October 1942, 
Part II, page 594) was carried out except for those 
of Great Northern Railway. War savings bonds, 
Series G, were purchased with the money received 
from the securities sold. 

Reports on the Great Northern Railway bonds 
indicated that it was desirable to retain them. 
The executive board, at its meeting on June 17, 
1943, approved continuing to hold the Great 
Northern bonds until such time as the investment 
committee finds it desirable to sell them.— 
Marie Dye. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
BUDGET, 1943-44 


Estimated Income 

NG. C46 56a cheek weauass 
Journal 

Ee ee 

EE 
Sales 

Publications. .......... 
Lacie eh des ue wes ees 
Funds from surplus................. 


Estimated Expense 
ee ee tele en teebes awa eun 
Office 

ric ekenvalecmanws’s 
Insurance and taxes.............. 
Library and reference............. 
ee 


Printing and stationery........... 
Rent.. sa 
Telephone and telegraph . . 


INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR 11 MONTHS 
BUDGET FOR 


Income 


ccc wakes vanes eas 


Annual meeting 


ed at caren aed oekweekws 
Fee 


Journal 


eee 
hare Sahapn am Sick a aK 


Sales 


EE PCT TET TT TET Cer TTT eT TTT Te 
aS dsc nenend ene ewes 
is canc cc eaek en cad eens 


Excess of income over expense 


10,000.00 
26,000.00 


3,000.00 
325.00 
7,579.50 


$64,904.50 


31,500.00 


100.00 
90.00 
75.00 
400.00 
1,200.00 
600.00 
2,727.00 

350.00 


Funds provided from surplus for contingencies 


* Items starred exceeded budget allowances. 





Estimated Expense (Continued) 
Travel 


nd cleuCcendweutweeen ass 100.00 
SE cnenkdsneeeeebiesaca 500.00 
Executive committee (10 members) 500.00 
Unallocated . 300.00 
President’s operating. . 175.00 

Divisions, departments, and commit- 
tees. 1,000.00 
Journal printing and Gatzibution .... 19,000.00 
Advertising—costs.................. 250.00 
Association promotion . 1,000.00 
Publications—cost.................. 2,000.00 
Ps jccpesevekecets 275.00 
RE ee ery rae 150.00 
et uewen ina pene ne's 62.50 
Student club publications............ 1,800.00 
Reserve for contingencies............ 750.00 
$64,904.50 


Frances L. Swarn, Chairman 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1943, COMPARED WITH 








YEAR 1942-43 
Approved 
1942-43 Budget 
Actual Budget Balance 
$18,684.50 $23 , 500.00 $4,815.50 
ee 1,295.00 —_ 1,295.00* 
18.00 _ 18 .00* 
alte 12,014.05 9,500.00 2,514.05* 
28,707.71 25,000.00 3,707 .71* 
360.85 2,000.00 1,639.15 
ee 3,412.56 3,000.00 412.56* 
334.18 300 .00 34.18* 
$64,826.85 $63 , 300.00 $1,526.85* 
4,598.11 — 4,598.11 
— 8,074.50 8,074.50 
$60, 228.74 $71,374.50 $11,145.76 
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Association Business 


Expense 
FREER SS eee ee ee ne 
Office 
Equipment......... jeuimmetanadoewe 
Insurance and taxes... eaereat ete 
Library and reference...... 
Operating. 
Postage. .. _ 
Printing and stationery 
Rent ; 
Telephone and telegraph 
Travel 
Business manager. 
Editor 
Executive secretary 
Field secretary 
President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Executive committee 
Unallocated 
Officers’ operating 
President 
Secretary 
Wartime Institute 
Divisions, departments, and committees 
Journal printing and distribution 
Association promotion 
Association pins—cost 
Publications—cost 
Advertising—cost 
Affiliations 
Audit 
Bonds 
Student Club publications 
Hospitality 
Reserve for contingencies 


* Items starred exceeded budget allowances. 





Approved 

1942-43 

Actual Budget 
$28,594.20 $30, 600.00 
3.50 100.00 
548.70 900 .00 
72.90 100.00 
351.70 500.00 
1,323.96 1,000.00 
622.63 1,000.00 
2,499.75 2,727.00 
292 .87 300 .00 
90.79 150.00 
75.72 100.00 
80.67 50.00 
420.25 1,000.00 
321.54 400.00 
101.48 150.00 
94.61 150.00 
75.22 600 .00 
— 200.00 
136.47 150.00 
— 10.00 

360.04 — 
303.60 1,250.00 
17,990.13 23,000.00 
1,118.12 600.00 
210.77 1,200.00 
2,240.33 2,000.00 
115.39 — 

422.50 500.00 
135.00 150.00 
62.50 62.50 
1,534.47 1,800.00 
— 25.00 
28 .93 600 .00 
74 $71,374.50 


$60,228. 
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Budget 
Balance 


$2,005. 
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$11,145. 
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Membership by A filiated Associations—July 31, 1943* 


















































INDIVIDUALS HOME- STUDENT CLUBS 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS neemens ——i ae | 

| Active | Junior Total cnours | i, College Total 
a as | 160 59 219 1 | 6 7 
RE ret hinsicudnvinisekies | 60 2 62 | 7 | 3 10 
CS Se ee | 240 32 272 72 | 8 80 
a al oc 494 | 302 796 44 | 12 56 
Caderndo..... cc ccccccccscccccccss | 48 | 6 54 “i<« 14 
ead eaninen vaeaws | 146 96 242 1 3 | 3 6 
si dirtakendvanctesceuss | 25 23 48 ; — | 1 1 
District of Columbia...............| 165 30 195 2; — 2 
SE eee ee 33 197 | 4 | 5 9 
a | 252 85 337 | | 56 | 13 69 
Cee 82 8 90 1 15 | 2 17 
A | 890 85 975 | 1 | 303 | 17 | 320 
os ce wrneannnns | 4i4 128 $42 | | 26 | 9] 35 
EE ESO, Ge * 126 459 | 19 8 | 27 
as a 50 418 | 33 10 | 43 
i dheconpissnneninwins | 164 125 | 289 | | 29 7 | 36 
a a ae | 131 13 144 282 | 9 | 291 
J ee | 47 15 62 | | 2 | 4 | 6 
niciaabunhcakenesend | 93 +H 137 | | 24 4/| 28 
Massachusetts.................... | 202 154 | 356 | | 2 | 6 | 8 
ee a 2530 | 5m | 91 | 8 99 
NENO....0-.-.<...0ccccccccse] 8 52 | 244 | 16 | 5 21 
li cine | 197 240 | #437 «| 50 | 13 63 
i uccicamiues 368 157 | 525 | 38 | 9 47 
SSeS 117 39 | 156 | 1 | 59 | 2 61 
Nebraska........ 177 47 | 224 | 1 | 6 7 
ss nce gecinvenes | 28 7 35 10; — 10 
CE 16 36 $2 6 | 2 8 
New Jersey...........-...0..0----] 134 | 116 250 8 | 1 ) 
New Mexico....................... 61 | 12 73 13 1 14 
New York......................--| 801 | 246 | 1,047 16 11 27 
TTT a 117 366 10 | 11 21 
North Dakota..................-. / 401 | SS | 156 23 | 1 24 
EE oe han tak déawevnsebaive 393 | 43 | 436 1 120 19 139 
EE ee ee 166 103 | 269 - 4 4 
a cae nteel 113 3 | 116 1 | 25 1 26 
tes adeeus 471 gs | «6555 | | 48 4/| 62 

EE eee 16 34 | 50 — — _ 
Se ee 29 59 88 — 1 1 
South Carolina..............se0e0- 47 35 | 82 — 5 | 5 
os ccnicavavnieosav’s 41 8 | 49 35 2 37 
RE ideickerdcdcassaasants 167 66 | 233 91 12 103 
ER eet 356 22 | 378 1 26 20 46 
A a 95 29 | 124 21 5 26 
EEE ERE A ene aN ee 44 7 51 — 1 1 
EE Ee 183 156 339 | 2 | 4 6 
i icieyeientusa area 188 100 288 1 12 | 3 15 
RS Sede saan caw euinnirn 110 $1 161 | 20 8 28 
RESIS eee 246 123 | 369 2 10 5 15 
ESSER 5 teh Uo | 44 1 45 15 1 16 
EER yi = 7 | 1 — 1 1 

Honorary Members................| 7 — 7 | — — = 

ES SE ee ere “4aite- 24 CO _ — — 
sh citinasetesnisscesas 10,007 | 3,714 113,721 | 11 1,704 303 | 2,007 





* Adjustments still to be made will alter some of these figures. 


** Foreign group (Canadian). 
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Reports of Staff Officers 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


To the executive secretary of the AHEA is 


assigned direction of headquarters activities. 
Her work, therefore, is concerned with office 
management, fiscal management, organization 


activities, and program activities. 

In normal times office and fiscal management 
might be adequately supervised in about one- 
fifth of the executive secretary’s time. In the 
last three years, time demands have been heavier 
because (1) the changed qualifications and classi- 
fications for membership have complicated record- 
keeping for both state association officers and 
headquarters staff and (2) wartime conditions 
have created a shortage and rapid turnover of 
clerical workers which resulted in an understaffed 
office and the continuous finding, interviewing, 
and training of new employees. 

In 1943, the office complied with the President’s 
order for a 48-hour week in “critical areas.” 
This increased the salary budget for clerical staff 
because time over 40 hours must be paid at the 
rate of time and a half. The longer work week, 
plus overtime contributions by the professional 
staff, made it possible to handle essential clerical 
and office work after a fashion in spite of shortages. 

The executive secretary shares organization 
work with other staff members. Most of the 
work, however, falls to the field secretary, who in 
ordinary years does most of it by direct contact. 
The executive secretary follows through with 
correspondence and communiques as to events of 
interest to a heterogeneous membership. 

One duty of headquarters staff has been to 
relieve elected and appointed heads of AHEA 
units of as much detail and clerical work as 
possible and to co-ordinate and expedite the work 
of these units. The executive secretary shares 
with the business manager the work of collecting 
dues, issuing receipts, keeping records, and super- 
vising expenditures by AHEA units and by head- 
quarters staff. 

One major organization activity was our effort 
to strengthen or launch local activities of state 
associations. Wartime “home-front” demands 
made upon the AHEA can be met only by com- 
munity workers, but the Association has lacked 
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organized local groups and channels of com- 
munication to and from local groups and the 
national organization through the state associa- 
tions. 

In other words, the pattern of coming together 
in a state meeting once or twice a year and in a 
national meeting annually, with small commit- 
tees operating between times, has not met the 
need for organized home economics responsibility 
in wartime. The executive secretary is far 
from satisfied with what was done last year to 
improve local organization and recommends 
the program for more active attention in the 
coming year. 

A major organization activity in 1942-43 was 
planning and conducting the Wartime Institute. 
It is conservative to estimate that the headquarters 
staff devoted about one-sixth of their working time 
last year to the Institute. 


Program Activities 


Program activities are chiefly determined by 
the social character of the AHEA. The object 
of the Association as stated in its constitution is 
“the development and promotion of standards of 
home and family life that will best further indi- 
vidual and social welfare.” The officers and 
appointed heads of AHEA units delegate major 
program responsibility to the headquarters staff, 
under the direction of the executive secretary. 

Most members probably measure the con- 
tribution of the executive secretary in terms of her 
program activities, and in normal times she would 
give at least half her time to furthering the 
Association program. She might wisely subdivide 
that time into a part for program activities and 
another part for reporting to members regularly 
what she is doing on their behalf. The JourNAL 
oF Home Economics, of course, reports head- 
quarters activities, but some matters might well 
be reported sooner than the JOURNAL can manage, 
or in greater detail and less formally. 

One bottleneck in reporting activities to mem- 
bers is that the AHEA is too important for its 
size. It has duties in too many areas, is called 
upon by too many agencies for too many kinds of 
services in the light of its facilities, its budget, and 
the size of its staff. In Washington, staff mem- 
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bers do just what many home economists do 
locally: they accept calls for service beyond their 
ability to give it comfortably. This means that 
time for planning and reporting activities is 
generally crowded out in order to meet the most 
insistent calls that come along. 

The second serious bottleneck is lack of direct 
channels to home economists. Information that 
goes to state officers, to heads of departments and 
divisions and committees, is still a long way 
from the individual member. Local organiza- 
tions will solve this problem where small groups 
of home economists can come together quickly 
and often. Active membership bringing the 
JOURNAL to all members is perhaps the most 
hopeful solution. The JouRNAL’s “last-minute 
Washington Page’ provides quick reporting but 
does not permit much detail. 

There are bottlenecks at the receiving end, too. 
Members are busy. They don’t always read the 
JOURNAL promptly. The same is true for state 
newsletters and mimeographed letters. 

As for the executive secretary, too often her 
decision was to participate in another conference, 
or write the newest incumbent in the OPA direc- 
torship about the home economics point of view, 
instead of writing a report on the latest activity. 


Activities Classified 


For this record, a classification of activities per- 
haps will suffice. For the most part, the executive 
secretary spent her efforts in areas where a man- 
date for action was stated or implicit in the As- 
sociation’s program of work, legislative program, 
and constitution. Four general classifications 
will cover the program activities of the executive 
secretary, in all of which other staff members par- 
ticipated, often carrying the greater part of the 
work. 

1. Presenting the “home-use,” family, or home 
economics point of view in conferences, hearings, 
prepared statements, and letters. Examples: 
Membership on the Wartime Commission on 
Education of the U. S. Office of Education; 
conferences of national organizations with “con- 
sumer” programs; conferences (supplemented by 
advisory services and unsolicited statements) 
with various federal war agencies or departments 
with war programs, such as OPA, WPB, OES, 
OWI, OCD; membership on a committee of 
home economists from several government agencies 
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to co-ordinate home management programs; 
preparation of material for and appearance be- 
fore Congressional investigating committees, nota- 
bly some of the special investigations of labeling 
and standards activities of government agencies; 
letters to the President and his close advisers 
and “czars” reporting the home _ economist’s 
concern and interest in problems of the home 
front. 

2. Efforts on behalf of the Association to urge 
support by the Congress of certain federal agencies 
and programs important to family welfare, such 
as the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and the Children’s and Women’s 
Bureaus; the Food & Drug Administration; the 
family rehabilitation and home management 
activities of the FSA; the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; federal aid to education; increase in facilities 
for nutrition investigation in the experiment sta- 
tions and the USDA; increase in facilities for aid 
to families in war-congested areas through the 
vocational home economics education program 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

3. Supplying information or sources of jnforma- 
tion to a variety of agencies—federal, private, 
and business—about families, civilian needs, 
consumer goods and services, resources and 
abilities of home economists, problems in home 
management, child care, market selection, etc. 

4. Working with, or pinch-hitting for, officers 
and committee chairmen and members on projects 
in the AHEA’s program of work. In general, 
these are activities where work depends on current 
activities in Washington. Help in the work of 
the legislative and the consumer interests com- 
mittees is an example. Others are attending 
meetings of affiliated groups, such as the NCRC 
and the ASA. 


EDITOR OF ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


The ten issues of the JourNAL and the four 
numbers of the student club magazine make 
exhibit A of my report. Half of the JouRNAL’s 
articles came from my own solicitation and prod- 
ding; half got into print through the initiative 
of the writers. 

Articles hardest come by are those in art, 
housing, equipment, business home economics, 
and institution administration. AHEA members 
,in these fields are either less articulate than the 
rest or else less JOURNAL-minded. 
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Assoctation Business 


We have graduated our first group of unofficial 
advisers, the “Reader-Editors” of the JoURNAL, 
who have so generously helped us through this 
transitional period, and a new set is giving time 
and thought to the job. 

The out-going group: Bertha V. Akin, Carson 
City, Nevada; Edith Anderson, Austin, Texas; 
Mrs. Mary Cunningham Bauer, Van Meter, 
Iowa; Emily Bennett, Richmond, Virginia; Edith 
Eleanor Burke, Norwich, Connecticut; Mrs. 
Dorothy Kellar Carty, Springfield, Illinois; Mil- 
dred Edith Collins, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Ruth Dales, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Phyllis Honesty 
Damel, Jefferson City, Missouri; Mildred Louise 
Ellis, Ontario, Wisconsin; Mrs. Fabiola deBaca 
Gilbert, Sante Fe; Oris Glisson, Milledgeville, 
Georgia; Agnes W. Gorse, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Grace Kern, San Francisco; Flemmie P. Kittrell, 
Hampton, Virginia; Kathryn Krause, Berlin, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Anita Allen Kurtz, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Mrs. Opal List, State College, New 
Mexico; Mary Margaret Lynch, Chatham, Penn- 
sylvania; May C. McDonald, Albany, New York; 
Mary Inez Mann, St. Louis; Goldie Manning, 
Weiser, Idaho; Beth Elaine Miller, Wiggins, 
Colorado; Evelyn F. Miller, Cumberland, Mary- 
land; Ruth Mixa, Des Moines; Mrs. Wilda B. 
Morgan, Kingston, Rhode Island; Claribel Nye, 
Berkeley, California; Ruth Redmond, Ellensburg, 
Washington; Dorotha Risk, Pierre, South Dakota; 
Norma Sayre, Phoenix; Warner Louise Scales, 
Fayetteville, Alabama; Winnie Sinclair, Berea, 
Kentucky; Lois Stafford, New Orleans; Hulda 
Stettler, Balsam Lake, Wisconsin; Alda C. 
Torgenson, Bozeman, Montana; Christine Wig- 
gins, Manhattan, Kansas; and Dorothy Withers, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 

This year the Association for the first time has 
offered graduating seniors in home economics a 
special AHEA membership rate, and 607 took 
advantage of that offer. To be sure that the 
JouRNAL adequately serves this group of young 
professional women, I’m inviting 21 of them to 
serve as reader-editors—three from each of the 
AHEA\’s seven regions. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


In reporting work done this year, it’s better to 
save costs than to repeat figures and display names 
or make use of word blow-ups. 


Be assured that 
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your business manager has been busy managing. 
Reportable results appear: in the publications that 
you have read or may read by ordering them; in 
the ads that you have seen and will see in the 
JouRNAL; in the financial reports and the tabula- 
tion of memberships that appear on other pages. 
One item, not given elsewhere, is the count of 
JouRNAL subscribers who are not members, a total 
of 2,909.—KerturaH E. BALpwin. 


FIELD SECRETARY 


As travel was necessarily limited this year, the 
field secretary was in only 16 states, all east of the 
Mississippi. Field work conducted from head- 
quarters consisted of letters and releases to state 
presidents, legislative committees, student club 
advisers, and college clubs. 

The field secretary has helped with the student 
club magazine, served on the Women’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee, and done some of the Wash- 
ington contact work. She collaborated with 
Beulah Coon in writing the chapter “What Home 
Economics Can Do”’ in the 1943 yearbook of the 
Society for Curriculum Study, Consumer Education. 

With field work even more limited next year, we 
will try to have regular releases to state presidents 
and newsletter editors; closer planning between 
national and state divisions, departments, and 
committees; and some study guides and program 
materials for local groups.—GLapDys WycKOFF. 
EDUCATION 


EDITOR OF CONSUMER 


SERVICE 


As usual the current volume of CES is my real 
report both to the AHEA and to Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, the two organizations whose grants of 
funds make the publication possible. Subscrip- 
tions this year increased 37 per cent above those 
of last year and thus continued the CES pattern 
of annual growth. Total subscription this year 
was 1,367. New York state led with 159 sub- 
scribers; Ohio came second with 115. 

The April issue, reporting successful teaching 
of consumer education in the high schools and com- 
piled with the co-operation of Lelia Massey, chair- 
man of the department of elementary and second- 
ary schools, was particularly well received. We 
hope to have a similar issue next year.—Mrs. 
Harriet R. Howe. 








Reports of Divisions and Departments 


DIVISION OF FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Four committees were active during the year. 
The research committee under Dorothy Dickins 
assembled data concerning the research projects 
undertaken in the field and is ready to analyze 
the effects of the war on family economics research. 
Another committee under Hazel Kyrk is setting 
up standards for training research workers and 
listing opportunities for persons so trained. The 
census advisory committee under Margaret Reid 
is checking the 1940 census schedules with the 
published data to see whether there are recom- 
mendations as to further tabulations and further 
collection of data. The chairman attempted to 
compile a membership list of family economics 
workers in each state through the state family 
economics chairmen. 

The program of work for 1943-44 adopted at 
College Park, Maryland, includes: 

1. Continuation of the work of committees on 
research, standards for graduate work, effective 
wartime educational undertakings, and census 

2. Completion of membership list 

3. Appointment of (a) a legislative committee to 
study legislative proposals and needs concerned 
with family economics and to consider ways of 
informing members of division and entire 
membership, and (b) a committee to report 
effective wartime educational undertakings in 
family economics which would help members 
improve their teaching at all levels 

4. Cessation, for the duration, of the work of the 
standards-of-living-bibliography committee 

May L. Cow tes, Chairman 


DIVISION OF FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The division has four activities to report for the 
last year. First, the co-chairmen of the division 
and the chairman of the advisory committee on 
child development called and conducted a con- 
ference of representatives of youth-serving agencies 
in New York City last November. The purpose 
of this conference was to pool thinking for a 
bulletin on the training of high school youth to 
render wartime services to children. An article in 


Education for Victory for September 15, 1942, and 
a manual soon to be published by the U. S. Office 
of Education are outcomes of this conference. 

Second, the co-chairmen and members of the 
division have helped in many ways with com- 
munity organization for child care at federal, 
state, and local levels. 

Third, the co-chairmen and members of the 
division have participated in training projects to 
provide both volunteer and paid personnel for 
child care programs. 

Fourth, a beginning has been made with a follow- 
up of last year’s study of adjustments homemakers 
are making to war situations. 

The program of work for 1943-44. Last year 
the division adopted a program of work which was 
intended to bind further the long-time goals of the 
AHEA and the division and to contribute to im- 
mediate efforts to help families and children adjust 
to wartime living. 

The four general objectives stated last year are 
still valid and we expect to redouble our efforts to 
work toward them during the coming 12 months. 
We restate them as follows: 

1. To assist state home economics associations to 
organize divisions of family relations and child 
development corresponding to that in the 
AHEA and through these divisions to help 
state associations to appraise state situations 
to determine the need for child care programs, 
to co-operate with other organizations involved 
in such programs so that the experience and 
training of home economists will be utilized, 
and to co-operate with all educational institu- 
tions and other agencies in organizing and con- 
ducting refresher courses for persons trained 
in child care and also courses to train girls and 
women to serve as aides in such programs 

2. To continue the study of special wartime 
problems facing the family 

3. To plan some way of informing division mem- 
bers of developments in federal and state 
programs affecting families and children 

4. To secure wider recognition of the value of the 
homemaker’s contribution to the war effort 
ETHEL B. WARING and MurIeE.t W. Brown, 

Co-chairmen 
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Association Business 


DIVISION OF FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The work of this division has been geared to the 
war perhaps more this year than last. 

Many state associations adopted the division 
program: (1) to intensify educational work in 
regard to the relation of nutrition to health under 
rationing restrictions, and (2) to communicate new 
research findings among the members of the divi- 
sion. The means of promoting both these efforts 
suggested were day and evening classes, radio, 
speakers’ bureau, news items, and measures to 
improve the feeding of school children and in- 
dustrial war workers. 

The division through a subcommittee has sup- 
ported the nutrition research bill, HR2276, intro- 
duced in March 1943, which would provide funds 
for the support of research in food and nutrition 
in the agricultural experiment stations and in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Work on revision of food tests at the college 
level has continued. The committee working 
under Dorothy E. Shank on “A Handbook of 
Food Manipulation” submitted an outline which 
was approved by all committee members. The 
revision constituted too large a block of work, 
however, to be accomplished in time to replace 
the dwindling supply of the bulletin ‘Terminology 
Used in Food Preparation.’’ Consequently it was 
agreed that the latter should be given the minimum 
revision and reissued with the proviso that the 
complete revision be made later. 

It is suggested that if no annual meeting is to 
be held in 1944 the division issue one or two 
mimeographed newsletters to be sent particularly 
to the research group, to all committee members, 
and to the food and nutrition representatives in 
the state and local associations. 

The program of work for 1943-44 includes the 
following: 

1. Co-operating in the national food and nutrition 
program at the state and local level 

2. Furthering the school lunch program through 
the joint committee of the AHEA and the 

American Dietetic Association 
3. Co-operating with other national organizations 

to promote an effective food and nutrition 


program 
4. Co-operating with the AHEA department of 
social welfare and public health and with other 
professional groups to establish personnel 
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standards for social welfare and public health 
workers 

. Continuing work on the “Handbook of Food 
Manipulation” 

6. Continuing committee work on critical reviews 
and summaries of recent advances in food and 
nutrition 

. Continuing revision of college food tests 

8. In any wartime food emergency, participating 

in such action as is recommended by the 
AHEA 
9. Through the research committee (a) aiding 
the federal co-operative project on the conser- 
vation of the nutritive value of foods; and 
(b) if an annual meeting is held in 1944, ar- 
ranging for reports of unpublished research and 
co-operating with the AHEA research depart- 
ment in planning a program 
AGNES Fay Morcan, Chairman 


uw 
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DIVISION OF HOUSING 


Twenty-eight state home economics associations 
appointed housing chairmen for the year, a grati- 
fying increase over the previous year. These 
chairmen and other workers in the field reported 
that home safety and health, home and grounds 
beautification, and use, care, and repair of the 
house and its equipment were the aspects receiving 
the greatest attention. Thousands of pieces of 
literature were distributed at the many clinics 
and other meetings dealing with these subjects. 
In some instances state-wide participation in one 
or more of these aspects was reported. 

Contributions were also made to postwar hous- 
ing. A few state organizations sponsored state 
legislation on housing projects and on betterment 
of existing housing conditions. Some workers 
helped distributors and manufacturers send out 
questionnaires to learn the kind of postwar equip- 
ment wanted. The chairman of the division 
passed on to manufacturers many suggestions sent 
by housing workers as to new equipment, new 
designs for existing equipment, and prefabricated 
houses. 

A government agency which determines policy 
as to manufacture of repair parts for civilian 
products asked for the division’s 1942 survey on 
shortages in housing and equipment. 

The program of work for 1943-44 includes the 
following: 
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1. Studying all types of defense housing and 
helping set standards for furnishing, equipment, 
and arrangement 

2. Co-operating with organizations concerned with 
the safety aspect of the house 

3. Co-operating actively with all AHEA groups 
concerned with housing 

4. Setting up an organization which shall collect 
and disseminate housing information 

5. Making a survey of positions in the housing 
field held by trained home economists 

6. Surveying the educational field to determine 
what work is being offered in housing 

7. Planning a co-ordinated program of research in 
housing to include several states 

8. Securing housing articles for the JouRNAL 

9. Co-operating actively with all manufacturers, 
agencies, and organizations interested in post- 
war housing plans 

Earit C McCracken, Chairman 


DIVISION OF TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


This division continued to emphasize state 
organization to encourage closer co-operation of 
home economists during wartime. Thirty-seven 
states have textiles and clothing chairmen and also 
committees in state and district or local home 
economics groups. 

Specific problems confronting each state de- 
termined the activities of these committees. A 
detailed report of activities is available for state 
chairmen interested in continuing active Asso- 
ciation work this summer and fall. 

During 1942-43 three textile scholarships were 
awarded to home economists by the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute as reported in the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics for December 1942. 

Reports from chairmen of college, high school, 
extension service, and co-ordinating committees of 
the division show marked progress. Three district 
meetings with representatives of all levels of edu- 
cation from six states were well attended. At the 
district meeting in Chicago next year’s program, 
based upon actual family clothing and home 
furnishing needs in wartime, was considered. 

The program of work for 1943-44 includes the 
following: 

1. Recommending that a clothing chairman be 
appointed for each state association and that 
these chairmen co-operate with district and 
local committees to strengthen the work of 
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national and state associations and individuals 
in related fields 
2. Co-operating with other home economics groups 
and with federal, educational, business, welfare, 
and other agencies concerned with adequate 
clothing for families or individuals 
3. Developing new and effective techniques for 
discovering clothing needs 
4. Developing new and effective techniques for 
translating technical material into popular 
language and for disseminating it through such 
media as the radio, films, and printed materials 
. Working out a yardstick of education in textiles 
and clothing 
6. Publicizing outstanding work in textiles and 
clothing through programs of the AHEA, 
through state and local home economics asso- 
ciations and their bulletins or newsletters, and 
through the JouRNAL oF HomME ECONOMICS 
7. Developing research programs and _ helping 
disseminate research findings 
8. As individuals, keeping informed of new de- 
velopments in the clothing situation and con- 
serving our strength and our physical and 
mental fitness during this war period so as to 
serve well in our positions of responsibility and 


wn 


leadership 
GLapDys WINEGAR, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES 


The department has helped present to college 
seniors the opportunity to join the AHEA at a 
reduced rate. There was good response to the 
plan in many institutions. It is hoped that this 
may be increased another year. 

Some state chairmen of college and university 
sections collected material concerning the colleges 
in the state, including the number of schools, the 
type of work done by graduates, and the teaching 
personnel in the college. However, there is no 
national report at this time. 

The program of work for 1943-44 includes the 
following: 

1. Promoting membership in the AHEA of the 
graduates of home economics departments in 
colleges and universities 

2. Studying the problems of accreditment through 
a committee appointed for that purpose 

3. Studying the place and possibilities of home 
economics in education in colleges and uni- 
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versities during and after the war with special 
consideration to such problems as 
a. New fields of service for home economics 
majors in the USA and in foreign countries 
b. Preparation of home economics students 
going into better-known fields 
c. Postwar rehabilitation and re-education 
4. Co-operating with the department of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in a study of 
the recognition of high school home economics 
courses by colleges 
MILDRED L. Srpp, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Collecting material for the April issue of the 
Consumer Education Service, ““How Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers Helped Consumers with Their 
Wartime Problems,” was the main work of the 
department this year. State and city supervisors 
of home economics education and teacher edu- 
cators in student teaching centers co-operated by 
locating examples of successful teaching in con- 
sumer education. The reports came from 26 dif- 
ferent states. 

The department helped publicize the Consumer 
Education Service through state and city super- 
visors’ newsletters and through correspondence 
and also publicized a bulletin of the U.S. Office of 
Education, “Some Principles of Consumer Edu- 
cation at the Secondary School Level.” Ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers were asked 
to evaluate the CES for the editor. 

Through the executive secretary of the AHEA, 
the department expressed to the chairman of the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the NEA interest in that organization’s 
study of methods and materials in consumer 
economics education and in the effect of the study 
on home economics teachers. 

The department also co-operated with the co- 
ordinating council of the AHEA, NEA, and AVA, 
through Muriel McFarland, AHEA’s representa- 
tive, who sent to city and state supervisors a ques- 
tionnaire to determine the place of home eco- 
nomics in the war program. 

The program of work for 1943-44 includes the 
following: 

1. Co-ordinating the work of the department with 
that of the AHEA, especially in the war effort 
2. Preparing suggestions for action on health 
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education for teachers of home economics to 
implement the Office of Education’s publication 
“Physical Fitness Through Health Education 
for the Victory Corps” 

3. Continuing to make available through the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics articles of 
special interest to elementary and secondary 
school home economics teachers on effective 
wartime education undertakings 

4. Co-operating with the co-ordinating council 
of the AVA, NEA, and AHEA by continuing 
the project on “The Place of Home Economics 
in the War Program” 

5. Encouraging state associations to organize 
departments of elementary and _ secondary 
schools if they do not have them already as a 
channel through which the national depart- 
ment can carry out the program of work and 
receive assistance 

6. Working with the department of colleges and 
universities in a study of the recognition by 
colleges of high school home economics courses 
as entrance credit 

7. Continuing to send to Mrs. Harriet R. Howe 
for the Consumer Education Service material of 
special interest to elementary and secondary 
school home economics teachers 

LEIA Massey, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION SERVICE 


Most of the program of work of this department 
for 1942-43 was carried on through three com- 
mittees: the committee on the development of 
publicity as it affects extension, headed by Ca- 
dence Hurley, Illinois; the committee on legisla- 
tion vital to extension workers, headed by Marion 
Butters, New Jersey; and the committee on 
safety on the farm, with Gladys Ward as chair- 
man, actively co-operating with the National 
Safety Program. Mildred Murphy was chairman 
of the program of work. 

A $50 loan fund has been accumulated from 
registration fees at extension preconvention 
meetings and is to be used by outstanding home 
economics girls, preferably girls interested in 
extension. Recommendations are to be made to 
the chairman of extension by the head of the 
resident home economics department and the 
state leader. So far, one girl from Vermont, 


Pinelape Easton, has been loaned that sum. 
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The program of work for 1943-44, as recom- 
mended by extension persons attending the 
Institute, includes the following: 

1. Continuing the committee on legislation af- 
fecting extension, with Miss Butters as chair- 
man 

2. Forming a committee to study ways of pre- 
senting material on inflation to reach all age 
groups 

3. Appointing someone in each state to represent 
extension in state home economics association 
activities 

4. Continuing the committee on safety, with 
Gladys Ward as chairman 

5. Developing the school lunch program through 
a committee set up for that purpose 

6. Appointing a committee to help organize 
communities to forecast and prepare to meet 
war needs 

Ann F. Beccs, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 
BUSINESS 


This department has 649 members organized 
into 16 local and 2 sectional groups. During the 
year, 64 new members have joined, while a number 
of the members have gone into the armed services. 
In July 1942, we lost our honorary member, 
Mrs. Deila Thompson Lutes. 

The activities of groups and members have 
revolved almost entirely around the war effort 
and were reported in the April issue of the Jour- 
NAL OF Home ECONoMICs. 

The program of work has developed mainly 
around the national nutrition campaign. Co- 
operation with camera clubs did not materialize 
due to film shortages and curtailment of contests. 
The mend-and-lend idea was taken up by home 
service departments of the public utilities, and the 
textile project was carried on in the Chicago, 
New York, and Philadelphia groups. 

In October, at the request of the nutrition 
division of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, we undertook a piece of work with 
the state nutrition committees whereby the re- 
sources of the trained home economists in business 
would be utilized in the national nutrition pro- 
gram, with emphasis on food demonstrations. 

State representatives of the group were ap- 
pointed in the 30 states where there are home 
economists in business, and city representatives 
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were appointed in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York City, and Philadelphia. 
This co-operation has been effective wherever 
local situations have been favorable; in some 
places lack of co-operation between agencies has 
made it impossible for the businesswomen to give 
maximum service. We are asked to continue 
this work this year. 

At a conference of the department in Chicago 
June 5 and 6, it was decided that a vocational 
guidance chairman and a legislative chairman be 
appointed. The following recommendations were 
approved: that the AHEA devise some more ef- 
fective and more democratic plan for ascertaining 
and using the views of the membership as a guide 
before adopting Association policies, and that the 
members not only be consulted but be informed of 
both sides of issues before the Association is com- 
mitted to a course of action. 

At the council meeting of the AHEA in Boston, 
the department was asked to restate its member- 
ship requirements, which differ from those of the 
national association. At the executive board 
session in Maryland the department submitted 
a resolution that present membership require- 
ments be maintained for the following reasons: 

Other departments in the Association have 
their requirements set for them. For example, 
the teaching and extension members have pro- 
fessional standards established by boards of educa- 
tion and a government agency. The Home Eco- 
nomics Women in Business found it necessary to 
set their own standards for group membership. 
These standards have contributed largely to 
business recognition of home economics as a pro- 
fession and of the value of employing trained 
home economists. The primary purpose of the 
requirements is to keep business home economics 
on a professional level. 

The board accepted the resolution. 

Our recommendation that members who enter 
the armed services be kept on the membership 
list for the duration without payment of dues and 
without receiving the JOURNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICs was referred to the executive committee. 

The program of work for 1943-44 recommends 
that the department: 

1. Actively promote membership in the AHEA 
and that a definite period, in accord with the 
national Association program, be designated in 
which to concentrate efforts to secure new 
members 
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2. Continue to co-operate with and to service 
state and city nutritional programs, integrating 
work through state and local committees 

3. Co-operate with the textiles and clothing divi- 
sion in its national and state programs, pro- 
moting organization of local committees com- 
bining interests of educators, businesswomen, 
and trained homemakers to foster accurate 
information on textile conservation 

4. Co-operate with home safety programs now 
being formed at national, state, and local levels 

5. Develop a system of vocational guidance in 
our national and local groups to advise women 
interested in entering business home economics 

6. Request national and local groups to appoint 
chairmen and committees to carry out each of 
the above lines of work 

Marie SELLERS, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


The work of the department during the year 
may be summarized thus: 

Through conferences and correspondence with 
the director of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, this department has kept in touch with its 
educational program and has offered assistance 
in that program. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Quindara Oliver 
Dodge, the ADA-AHEA joint committee on 
school lunches has worked on issues vital to the 
program (see page 472). 

State chairmen of institution administration 
were appointed in 13 state home economics 
associations. 

Katharine W. Harris is continuing the compila- 
tion and classification of current research projects 
in institution administration, a project started 
four years ago. 

Members of this department have carried on 
effective war work as individuals during the year, 
but group and committee work has suffered. 

The program of work for 1943-44 includes the 
following: 

1. Setting up simplified specifications and direc- 
tions for training employees for college food 
units and school cafeterias with consideration 
for the type of labor available, high turnover, 
and scarcity of supervision 

2. Developing department work in state associa- 
tions and asking the 35 state associations that 
have not reported to elect or appoint someone 
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to carry on the work of this department and 
co-operate in programs requiring the services 
of a trained administrator 
3. Co-operating with other interested groups in 
promoting the school lunchroom program and 
publicizing its needs and values 
4. Continuing the compiling of and classifying of 
current institution management research proj- 
ects in universities and colleges offering gradu- 
ate work in this subject 
5. Participating in wartime programs of com- 
munity, state, and national organizations, such 
as the state nutrition committees 
6. Continuing to co-operate with the ADA and 
the American Restaurant Association in their 
educational programs 
. Co-ordinating the work of the department 
with that of the AHEA, especially in relation 
to wartime problems 
Grace M. AvuGUSTINE, Chairman 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOMEMAKING 


Department activities have been directed toward 
a study of wartime developments in home eco- 
nomics and their effect on home and family life, 
and toward wartime programs and projects. 
Among these were: furnishing a day room for 
servicemen; planning menus and organizing moth- 
ers to carry out a hot lunch program for rural 
schools; organizing a wartime study group to 
determine the needs for day care of children of 
working mothers and to work with officials in 
setting up nursery schools; and establishing a 
“pattern library” for mothers who sew for their 
small children. 

Individuals or groups served on state and local 
committees as chairmen of county nutrition 
committees, consumer service divisions, speakers’ 
bureaus, and Office of Civilian Defense groups. 
As legislative committee chairmen or members, 
they attended congressional hearings, wrote their 
congressmen and OPA officials in the interest of 
grade labeling, studied legislation affecting home- 
makers, and spent much time lobbying for a new 
home economics building at one of our leading 
universities. 

This year the chairman sent two letters and 
three department newsletters to state and local 
chairmen and a leaflet, “Information about the 
Homemaking Department,” to state chairmen. 

State department chairmen have been ap- 
pointed in 37 states, 16 having been newly ap- 
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pointed this year. Arizona, California, Connecti- 

cut, New York, Virginia, and West Virginia report 

progress in organizing homemaking groups or 
state programs for homemakers. Thirteen home- 
making groups comprise the department this year. 

Two committees were included as a part of the 
year’s program of work: one to study the training 
and experience of homemaking members, and 
another to arrange for individual department 
membership where no local group is yet formed. 

Since wartime needs have increased the responsi- 
bilities of homemakers, the homemaking depart- 
ment feels it has an important place in the AHEA. 

The program of work for 1943-44, which is 
presented to the end of preserving and improving 
the American home, includes the following: 

1. Improving family health and welfare through 
(a) nutrition—wise selection, preparation, and 
preservation of food; (b) clothing—with em- 
phasis on home sewing, care and repair of 
clothes, and few replacements; and (c) the 
house and its furnishings—urging purchase of 
necessities only 

2. Strengthening family relationships to (a) pro- 
vide social, moral, and spiritual growth for all 
members of the family; (b) promote a feeling 
of security for young and old; (c) create a 
spirit of harmony; and (d) discourage home- 
makers working outside the home unless ade- 
quate care is provided for young and teen 
age children 

3. Combating the rising surge of inflation by wise 

and proper spending of family income and by 

instruction in the importance of saving 

Carrying out the following action: (a) develop 

in each group interests best suited to its mem- 

bership and location; (b) increase membership 
of professional-minded homemakers who will 
promote high standards of homemaking in the 
nation; (c) send to individual members as 
many issues of a newsletter and as much sup- 
plementary material as the budget permits; 

(d) exert every effort to publicize as fully as 

possible the various ways in which groups are 

assisting in the solution of wartime problems 
Mrs. GRACE KIRKPATRICK, Chairman 
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DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 


Under the chairmanship of Maud Wilson, a 
committee is working on plans to promote short- 
time investigations that have an immediate 
bearing on the welfare of our armed forces and 
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industrial workers and on the well-being of the 
family and its members. A questionnaire has 
been sent to many research workers to learn what 
short-time investigations are needed; what work 
is already being done on them and where; what 
the possibilities for regional co-operation are; 
what tests can be applied in determining the long- 
time projects that can be temporarily discontinued 
in order to provide time and money for these short- 
time investigations; and to what extent anticipated 
postwar conditions should be considered in 
making room for short-time studies. It is hoped 
that the results of this work can be made avail- 
able for general use early next year. 

Through an article in the June issue of the 
JouRNAL on the work of the department of 
research, an effort was made to explain to AHEA 
members that research round tables at the annual 
meetings are to discuss methods and techniques, 
not findings. 

Information has been sought as to methods 
that are being used to disseminate research 
findings to the public. One state nutrition 
committee has reported using weekly radio broad- 
casts. The research committee of at least one 
state association is preparing abstracts, having 
them mimeographed and sold at 5 cents a copy. 
States that have had research findings reported 
at their meetings found them to be favorably 
received. 

The arrangement for compiling notes on re- 
search and graduate study in home economics, 
formerly undertaken co-operatively with the home 
economics section of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, was discontinued this 
year as the two groups have been unable to deter- 
mine how this compilation can be financed at 
this time. Sybil Smith of the U. S. Office of 
Experiment Stations compiled the 1942 notes; 
Marie Dye handled the mimeographing and 
distributing. 

The program of work for 1943-44 includes the 
following: 

1. Promotion of short-time investigations that 
have an immediate bearing on the welfare of 
our armed forces and industrial workers and 
on the well-being of the family and its members 

2. Encouragement of more rapid dissemination 
of research findings through reports at state 
association meetings, distribution of mimeo- 
graphed abstracts, and use of popular publica- 
tions and radio 
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3. Revision of the functions and organization 
of the department as outlined by a subcom- 
mittee of the steering committee in 1938 

4. Continuation of the compilation of notes on 
research and graduate studies in home eco- 
nomics in both land-grant and non-land-grant 
colleges and universities, provided satisfactory 
working and financial arrangements can be 
made (Possibilities of publication—biennial 
if not annual—will be explored.) 

5. Co-operation with the research committees of 
the AHEA arranging round- 
table sessions for research workers and the 
scheduling of less technical programs at the 
same time for those not engaged in research, 
if an annual meeting is held 

Marion C. PFrunp, Chairman 


divisions in 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Because of increasing demands on members of 
the department, formal committee work of the 
department progressed at a somewhat slower 
tempo last year. State and local groups, however, 
were not idle and through their efforts there is 
increasing recognition of the contributions that 
home economists and nutritionists have to offer 
in social welfare and public health work. De- 
mand for well-trained personnel is ever increasing. 
The department attempts to maintain a directory 
of workers in these fields and to interest them in 
membership in the Association and active par- 
ticipation in departmental activities. 

The scrapbooks of material on family budgeting 
and nutrition have been completely revised and 
a table of contents has been prepared. Copies 
of this may be secured from the AHEA office 
at 25 cents per single copy. 

The department represented the AHEA at 
the New York regional meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work. The Greater New 
York Southeastern District Home Economics 
Association assumed entire financial responsibility 
for AHEA participation in this meeting (see 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics, June 1943, 
page 356). 

Abstracting service to the JouRNAL has been 
continued, and the publications committee reports 
that two papers presented by members at meetings 
of the National Conference of Social Work will 
be printed in Public Welfare. 
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The program of work for 1943-44 approved by 
state and local chairmen and by two members-at- 
large appointed by the chairman of the depart- 
ment in accordance with the plan decided upon 
at the annual meeting in 1942, includes the 
following: 

1. Continuing the work of the following com- 
mittees: minimum qualifications for nutri- 
tionists in health agencies and home economists 
in welfare agencies; professional preparation of 
home economists and nutritionists for work in 
social welfare and public health fields; low-cost 
food allowances; low-cost clothing allowances; 
exhibits and bibliography of educational ma- 
terials; personnel standards; and memberships 

2. Continuing the abstract service to the JOURNAL 
OF Home ECONOMICS 

3. Continuing co-operation with the National 
Conference of Social Work, the American 
Public Health Association, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

4. Encouraging state and local groups to partici- 
pate in the programs of professional associa- 
tions with kindred interests 

HELEN STACEY, Chairman 


DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT CLUBS 


During 1942-43 student club members con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with the wartime pro- 
gram. Only 28 state advisers reported activities 
in their states, but these were no doubt typical of 
club work elsewhere. The live-for-victory pro- 
gram is in effect in practically every state. 

Most clubs are buying war bonds and stamps 
and working for the Red Cross. Clubs reporting 
have bought $152,389 worth of bonds and stamps. 
Other activities engaged in are: serving as child 
care aides; working in USO canteens and social 
rooms; collecting silk and nylon hose, waste fat, 
tin cans, and other scrap; assisting in school 
lunchrooms and in point rationing; serving as 
explainers in grocery stores and in consumer 
information centers; distributing material in the 
share-the-meat campaign; and helping elementary 
school teachers in the nutrition campaign for 
grade children. 

Summer activities are chiefly in food production 
and conservation. Club members in most rural 
areas and in many towns and cities are victory 
gardeners and expect to can and dry food for their 
families, for the homemaking department in their 
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school, and in many instances for the school 
lunch. Some clubs plan to meet during the 
summer to carry on their work. 

Because of transportation difficulties less than 
half of the states reporting had state or district 
meetings. Most of the states follow a state 
program of work, usually based on the national 
program. Nearly all publish at least one issue 
of a state newsletter. Seventy clubs reported 
celebrating Ellen H. Richards’ birthday, and 378 
contributed to the foreign fellowship fund. A 
few clubs have provided one copy of the National 
Magazine of Home Economics Student Clubs for 
every 20 members. All clubs praised the National 
Magazine, some saying that it was worth the entire 
amount of affiliation dues—all that it is read 
widely by students and used for assembly pro- 
grams, skits, and class reports as well as for 
planning programs of work. 

College program of work for 1943-44. Each 
affiliated college club is asked to do the following: 
(1) Participate in at least one war project, such 
as Red Cross work; morale-building work; 
buying war bonds and stamps; conservation of 
food, material, civilian health. (2) Plan pro- 
grams which contribute to understanding of 
other countries. (3) Contribute to the foreign 
fellowship fund which is even more important 
now since students need training to help with 
postwar rehabilitation in their home countries. 
(4) Have an editor who will see that articles are 
contributed to the National Magazine of Home 
Economics Student Clubs. (5) Participate in or 
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develop some community project, as day nursery 
schools, victory gardens, open community meet- 
ings, school lunches, and community beautifica- 
tion. (6) Co-operate with other clubs in carrying 
on postwar planning. (7) Publicize home eco- 
nomics through the radio, newspapers, and com- 
munity meetings. 

High school program of work for 1943-44. 
Each member of affiliated high school clubs is 
asked to do the following: (1) Practice democracy 
and plan for postwar work. (2) Keep herself fit. 
(3) Help others understand why nutrition is 
helpful for defense. (4) Conserve food, clothing, 
rubber, fuel. (5) Be a producer (of such as vic- 
tory gardens, restyled clothes). (6) Buy carefully 
so as to have extra money for defense stamps and 
bonds. (7) Study rationing. (8) Try to help 
others achieve good health. (9) Help instruct 
the public as to grades and standards. (10) 
Deny herself unnecessary things. (11) Refuse 
to hoard. (12) Make herself fit for a bigger job. 
(13) Use initiative to help in the victory program. 
(14) Co-operate with other girls and boys in club 
work. (15) Co-operate with other high schools. 
(16) Co-operate with other organizations in the 
community (as USO, Red Cross, PTA, and OPA). 
(17) Encourage ways of having fun without 
spending money. (18) Keep up family morale. 
(19) Encourage safety at home, school, and in 
the community. (20) Help to organize new 


clubs. 
FRANCES BAILEY, Chairman 


Reports of Committees and Representatives 


AHEA PLACEMENT SERVICE COMMITTEE 


The committee sent letters to 14 professional 
organizations to find out their experience with 
placement services and from the answers listed the 
chief arguments against establishment of such a 
bureau. The clearinghouse idea, tried out at 
AHEA conventions, has been used successfully, 
however, by the American Chemical Society. And 
five organizations have used their journals for 10 
to 25 years for paid advertising of those seeking 
jobs and have sent forms to prospective employers. 

We recommend that the placement bureau of the 


ADA and the clearinghouse of the American Chem- 
ical Society be further investigated and that use of 
a column in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics for 
those desiring positions be considered.— MARGARET 
FeppE, Chairman. 


BORDEN AWARD COMMITTEE 


The committee reviewed papers published in 
1942-43 in 17 medical, biochemical, physiological, 
nutritional, and food technology journals and found 
no published reports of research completed from 
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Association Business 


June 1942 through May 1943 that met the require- 
ments of the Borden award. Therefore, committee 
members decided to recommend for the award 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, who since 1936 has so ably 
directed the valuable studies of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics on food 
habits of self-supporting urban and rural families 
throughout the nation. 

The recommendation for the award was based on 
the following contributions of these studies: They 
show the trends in consumption of protective foods 
and racial and geographic differences, the failure of 
high proportions of our people to use protective 
foods in sufficient amount, places where production 
goals need to be increased to provide adequate 
food for our nation, and directions of emphasis 
needed in nutrition education. 

Inasmuch as milk is a valuable protective food, 
the above contributions seemed worthy of the 
award.—MARTHA KOEHNE, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON BUREAU OF HUMAN NU- 
TRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and the relation of the AHEA to this 
agency were discussed June 22 and 23 at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland by a conference group ap- 
pointed by Jessie Harris. 

Conference members who attended the session 
were: Lita Bane (chairman), Mary I. Barber, 
Marion Butters, Eloise Davison, Marie Dye, 
Florence Fallgatter, Margaret Fedde, Jessie Har- 
ris, Harriet R. Howe, Margaret Justin, Josephine 
Kremer, Dora S. Lewis, Marie Mount, Elda Robb, 
Edna Van Horn, Edna White, and Gladys Wyckoff. 

Four members of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, under which the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics is organized, also attended 
the June 22 meeting: E. C. Auchter, H. C. Sher- 
man, Louise Stanley, and Hazel K. Stiebeling. 

The committee offers the following report of 
its deliberations: 

Much concern has been evidenced in home eco- 
nomics circles over the change in the organization, 
name, and leadership of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics recently announced in these columns. Not 


infrequently members have tried to look back of 
the statement presented for the implications in- 
volved in the change and inferences for future 
developments. 


This conference was called to 
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clarify the matter and provide for co-operative 
participation by home economists. 

Discussion focused on the current plans for the 
Bureau under the new organizational framework 
and anticipated future development. Members of 
the conference agree that the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics is in capable 
hands. Dr. Auchter is an experienced adminis- 
trator with a long and enviable record of contribu- 
tions in his own field of research. Further he has 
shown a sympathetic and active interest in the 
research in the field of home economics and has 
requested the counsel of home economists in chart- 
ing plans for the future development of the Bureau. 

Dr. Auchter recognizes that the funds so far 
appropriated for the Bureau are entirely inade- 
quate for the services which it should render the 
American home and is confident that eventually 
it will be possible to obtain necessary funds to 
expand these services tremendously within the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Reasons for the change in name were presented, 
and the conference members recognized the desira- 
bility of accepting the change as a wartime 
measure. 

The members of the conference are of the opinion 
that the Association should provide for co-opera- 
tion in such plans by appointing a committee to 
assist in developing policies and in considering 
possible expansion. At a later date it may be 
found desirable to suggest consultants in the vari- 
ous subject-matter areas. 

This reorganization can spur all home economists 
to re-evaluate their contribution in these critical, 
challenging times and to share in evolving a more 
truly significant program. 

The first job ahead is to acquaint each other and 
the public with the services the Bureau renders 
and those that may be expected from it when it is 
given adequate support.—MArGARET M. JvustTIN, 
Chairman of Reporting Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


This committee recommended to the council of 
the AHEA various persons for members of com- 
mittees after circularizing state associations to 
learn of members with leadership ability or pos- 
sibilities. 

During the next year the committee will study 
the functions of existing committees; investigate 
methods of committee work as a means of deter- 
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mining various organizations for more effective 
execution; compile suggestions for chairmen of 
committees, especially those made up of busy 
persons widely separated; and fill vacancies.— 
Epitu H. Nason, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER INTERESTS 


The year’s work centered on grade labeling of 
canned fruits and vegetables and on quality identi- 
fication of other types of consumer goods. Many 
telegrams on the subject and 3,062 petitions from 
14 states were sent by AHEA members to federal 
agencies and to Congress, but little legislative 
progress was achieved. The 1943 pack of fruits 
and vegetables is being graded; prices are set 
according to grade; and grade appears on the in- 
voice—but NOT on the can where the consumer 
can see it. The hosiery price order with its grade 
specifications is still intact but under fire. 

Public interest in grade labeling and quality 
identification of merchandise has increased mark- 
edly during the year, however, and encourages an 
intensive educational program through the state 
associations and local information service corps. 

Consumer interests committees in the states 
have aided in rationing programs through the local 
corps and also in OCD and OPA consumer infor- 
mation centers. 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson of Cornell University 
is now resuming the chairmanship of this AHEA 
committee, which she had to relinquish because of 
the illness and death of her husband.—INEz 
LaBossIEr, Acting Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH 
SOUTHERN NEGRO HOME ECONOMICS 
WORKERS 


The chairman of this committee called a meeting 
of the state supervisors of home economics and a 
few others from the southern region before the 
southern regional conference in February. There 
the opinion was expressed that if state associations 
agreed with the committee’s recommendation of 
last year, it would probably receive favorable action 
by the AHEA Council. 

Letters were written to presidents of associations 
in states in which there were separate schools for 
Negroes asking whether the executive committee in 
each state would support that recommendation. 
Twelve of the 17 states reported in the affirmative. 
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One state gave no final reply. Two states appar- 
ently favored it though they made no definite 
statement. Two states expressed belief that this 
was not the time for such a move in those states 
though they did not veto the recommendation. 

A letter from Edna Van Horn, asking whether 
committee members approved the proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution of the AHEA as submitted 
by the Virginia Home Economics Association, 
brought replies from only three, all of whom ap- 
proved. 

Suggestions for representation on the Council 
and for other phases of the problem were made 
and presented to the Council. 

As a majority of the states favored the recom- 
mendation, the committee recommends: (1) that 
a state Negro home economics association, the 
organization and membership of which has met 
requirements for membership in the AHEA, be 
eligible for affiliation with the AHEA as a state 
Negro home economics association in the same way 
that a white state home economics association 
affiliates; (2) that the Council work out a plan 
which would give fair representation to all con- 
cerned.—Marig£ WHITE, Chairman. 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF THE AHEA, 
AVA, AND NEA 


The co-operative project set up for 1942-43 was 
that of determining the place of home economics in 
the war program. 

A questionnaire concerning that problem was 
developed by the representatives of the three or- 
ganizations and sent to city and state supervisors 
of home economics throughout the country. A 
co-operative report on the findings from the ques- 
tionnaires will probably be completed during the 
summer. 

Letitia Walsh, as chairman of the AVA subcom- 
mittee in 1941-42, made a summary of its study of 
“The Carry-over into Homes of the Teaching of 
Family Living to In-School and Out-of-School 
Youth.”” This study has been published in a book- 
let of the above title and may be secured from the 
American Vocational Association, Inc., Denrike 
Building, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 20 cents. 

Recommendations are: (1) that the report of 
the study of “The Place of Home Economics in 
the War Program”’ be published in the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics or in a separate release financed 
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Association Business 


by the three organizations if it is sufficiently worth 
while and (2) that a significant co-operative study 
be started in 1943.—Murret G. McFARLAND, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Opal Gertrude Powell, who is now teaching at 
the Merrill-Palmer School, was selected from can- 
didates as Ellen H. Richards fellow. She hopes to 
conduct her research at Cornell University under 
Mrs. Lemo Dennis Rockwood on “A study of 
selected family background factors and courtship 
practices as related to the stages of psychosexual 
development of high school seniors.” 

If she is unable to accept the award, it will be 
offered to Bernice Weltman of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who hopes to work under Lydia Roberts at the 
University of Chicago. Miss Weltman was rated 
by the committee of seven as almost equally worthy 
of the award except that her research was to be in 
nutrition, which most of the committee felt had 
less need of AHEA support than did research in the 
field of family relations.—EstHEer L. BATCHELDER, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL MATERIALS 


The major problem of the committee on histori- 
cal materials this year has been to find another 
depository for its collection of materials which has 
been housed in the library of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Representatives of libraries in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York City were consulted 
but could not accept the custodianship of the mate- 
rials under the type of agreement which had been 
in effect. Then highly satisfactory arrangements 
were made with the library of Michigan State 
College. 

Jackson E. Towne, librarian, offered to work 
with the committee in every way: to provide fire- 
and theft-proof storage for the materials; to assign 
members of the library staff to assist with the tech- 
nical problems which are involved in sorting, 
itemizing, preserving, and safeguarding each item; 
to make recommendations for the development of 
the collection; to assist in the search for documents 
of historic interest to the home economist; and to 
make items available to members of the AHEA 
upon request and under the provisions of the inter- 
library loan code of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Next year, the chairman of the committee can 
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devote personal attention to the collection and 
schedule herself to work with the librarians of the 
College in its organization. In order that routine 
work may progress without delay it is recom- 
mended that the necessary expenses be paid from 
the Lillie C. Smith fund which was earmarked for 
this purpose several years ago.—MERLE Forp, 
Chatrman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN EDU- 
CATION THROUGH FILMS 


This committee has no activity to report since it 
did not seem practical to start in wartime the 
AHEA library of films as planned during 1941-42, 
nor the rating service in the JoURNAL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS at a time when use of paper is curtailed 
and magazines must cut their issues 10 per cent.— 
FRANCES R. KELLEY, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN EDU- 
CATION THROUGH LIBRARIES 


Last year this committee functioned through the 
state home economics association in most of the 
states. The national committee sent out two 
letters and a questionnaire to state chairmen, and 
their replies indicate that progress has been made 
in the six-point program set up in 1936 and modi- 
fied each year to meet new needs. 

Our aim has been to popularize home economics 
books, bulletins, and magazine articles with the 
public, especially homemakers, as well as home 
economists, and to encourage librarians to increase 
interest in home economics literature. 

The national and state committees have utilized 
as media the radio, book talks and poster exhibits 
at club meetings, loan packets of inexpensive 
bulletins, and up-to-date book lists and book 
shelves in places of prominence at libraries. 

One of the outstanding activities reported by a 
state committee of home economics education 
through libraries is reported by the committee in 
South Carolina. This committee took the leader- 
ship in a campaign to secure a state appropriation 
for further development of libraries in South 
Carolina. When financial help was withdrawn 
from WPA library projects, the committee stepped 
into the breach and directed an intensive educa- 
tional campaign for funds to provide library sup- 
port by state appropriation. This meant arduous 
work, but it was crowned with success.—MArRyY 
ELLEN Brown, Chairman. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The work of the committee this year has been 
mainly concerned with fellowships. 

The five young women to whom 1942-43 fellow- 
ships were awarded have spent profitable and 
successful years at the institutions mentioned in 
last year’s reports. 

The notices of 1943-44 fellowships were sent out 
last autumn, but at the suggestion of the Institute 
of International Education and various govern- 
ment officials, the list was enlarged to include our 
cultural attachés and the national committees on 
foreign students in the Latin-American countries. 
Fourteen applications were received in time for 
consideration, and several have come in since. 
Those considered included 7 from Cuba, 2 from 
China, 2 from Costa Rica, and one each from the 
Philippine Islands, New Zealand, and the Domini- 
can Republic. The two applications received too 
late for consideration came from China and 
Argentina. 

Funds were available to make 5 grants. The 
names of the fellows and the institutions at which 
they will study are: Maria Josefa Maron of Cuba, 
University of Tennessee; Rae Portman Vernon of 
New Zealand, Oregon State College; Yu Chieh 
Yang of China, Columbia University; and Mrs. 
Saledad R. Payawal of the Philippine Islands, 
Iowa State College. Miss Wen Yuen Fong of 
China will study either at the University of Minne- 
sota or the Merrill-Palmer School. 

Up to June 18, the gifts to the International Fel- 
lowship Fund amounted to $1,625.04. The com- 
mittee voted to release the money held since 
1941-42 for the use of Chinese students to whom 
awards had been made but who have not been 
able and do not seem likely to be able soon to 
come to the USA. 

During the Wartime Institute of the AHEA, six 
members of the committee met at the University 
of Maryland to discuss future plans. Benjamin 
Andrews’ offer to try to arrange for visual mate- 
rials to interest student clubs in the fellowships was 
gratefully accepted. 

The size of the fellowships was discussed. It 
was recognized that the $525 now granted hardly 
covers half of the average fellow’s expenses; but it 
was felt that for the present it was wiser to make a 
larger number of smaller: grants rather than a 
smaller number of more adequate ones. It was, 
however, decided to increase the fellowships from 
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$525 to $600 and to ask each co-operating institu- 
tion to contribute $300 instead of $250.—HELEN 
W. AtwatTER, Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE WITH AMERICAN DIE- 
TETIC ASSOCIATION ON SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


This committee had three main projects this 
year with a committee in charge of each. 

The first, a booklet entitled “Lunches for the 
Small School,” was promoted under the chair- 
manship of Constance C. Hart. Each member of 
the committee either wrote or edited part of its 
contents. It was planned for the untrained 
worker or the home economics teacher responsible 
for the school lunch and for the school admin- 
istrator who is uninformed as to the scope of the 
work. 

The second, “A Study of Administrative and 
Teaching Schedules of Managers of School Lunch- 
rooms and Cafeterias with a View to Promoting 
the Establishment of Academic Status for Them,” 
has been completed under the chairmanship of 
Winning S. Pendergast. The findings of this 
survey will be ready for publication early next fall. 

The third, a study to promote an effective state 
organization of all groups interested in the service 
of appetizing, nutritious school lunches, has had 
as chairman, Dorothy Throssell. 

We have kept in close touch with the work of 
the Washington, D. C., Co-operating Committee 
on School Lunches of which Edna Amidon is 
chairman, so as not to duplicate its efforts. We 
have also supported adequate provision for the 
school lunch in food distribution plans by (1) 
removing child feeding projects from restaurant 
classification and (2) having a separate and in- 
creased allowance on a per capita rather than a 
basic month basis. 

We recommend continuation of these plans. 
Mrs. QutnDARA OLIVER DoncE, General Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE WITH LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION ON INDUSTRIAL 
FEEDING 


The Land-Grant College Association started 
committee work on industrial feeding and asked 
the AHEA to join with them. Florence Quast, 
Syracuse University, and Ruth Buckley, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, have been appointed to rep- 
resent AHEA on the joint committee.—MArIE 
Mownt, Chairman. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


This has been an active legislative year even 
though Congress has given most of its attention to 
direct war measures. As was to be expected, 
legislation on the home front has had the objective 
of furthering the war effort. 

AHEA’s legislative program has been carried on 
by state home economics associations, by individ- 
ual members designated to act for their state 
associations, and by AHEA’s legislative committee 
and elected and salaried officers. 

Authorization for legislative activities will be 
found in reports of the legislative committee on 
pages 52 to 55 of the September 1941 Bulletin of 
the AHEA and on pages 614 and 615 of the Pro- 
ceedings section of the October 1942 JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics and in the 1942 program of 
work, page 597 of the Proceedings section. 

Work done this year falls into the usual cate- 
gories, as wartime needs on the home front are 
peacetime needs accentuated rather than created 
by the war. Therefore, the report of 1942-43 
legislative action follows the order of the recom- 
mendations accepted in 1941 and authorized again 
in 1942. 

Bureau of Home Economics (now Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics)—a4p- 
propriations. AHEA action: letters of protest to 
Senate appropriations committee over proposed cut 
in appropriations. Status: part of cut restored, 
appropriation of $366,000, an increase of about 
$50,000 over last year but less than BHNHE asked 
and less than Bureau of the Budget recommended. 

Home Economics Research—HR2276, funds for 
nutrition research in state experiment stations and 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Action: 
AHEA supported. Status: bill introduced into 
House by Congressman Pace, now before House 
agriculture committee; action anticipated in both 
House and Senate after summer recess. 

Women’s Bureau—appropriations. Action: 
AHEA supported. Status: appropriation made. 

U. S. Office of Education—(1) Appropriations. 
Action: none, as there was no special project with 
which help could be given. Status: appropriations 
made. (2) Additional funds for adult education 
in home economics in war areas. Action: ap- 
pearance before War Manpower Commission to 
urge that this educational service be rated an 
“essential industry.” Status: not rated “essen- 
tial.” 
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Legislation for Protection of Mothers and Chil- 
dren and Improvement of Social Security Act of 
1935—(1) Children’s Bureau appropriations. Ac- 
tion: protested cut in appropriations. Status of 
appropriations: half the cut was restored, but the 
Bureau has had a total 20 per cent cut in funds in 
the last twoyears. (2) HR7503, to amend Title V 
of the Social Security Act to authorize additional ap- 
propriations for grants to states for maternal and 
child welfare services for duration of war and six 
months thereafter. Action: AHEA supported. 
Status: House ways and means committee de- 
cided not to consider, since enabling legislation was 
needed. (3) $1130, War Areas Child Care Act of 
1943, for care and training of children of mothers 
employed in war industries. Action: AHEA sup- 
ported. Status: passed Senate, now before House 
education committee, with one hearing already 
held, bill to be considered after summer recess. 
(4) HR2936, authorizing to Federal Works Agency, 
an additional $200,000,000 for community facilities 
under the Lanham Defense Housing Act, part of 
these funds to be used for expansion of wartime 
child-care programs. Action: AHEA took no 
direct action except urging instead passage of 
$1130 so that child care and extended school 
services could be under supervision of state de- 
partments of education and of welfare instead of 
under the FWA. Status: HR2936 passed with 
provision that none of the funds be used for day 
care or extended school services if and when 
$1130 becomes law. (5) School Lunch, Section 32 
of Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935. Action: 
AHEA supported. Status: School lunch program, 
for purchase of food only, included in USDA 
appropriation in an amount not to exceed 50 
million dollars for one year. A more permanent 
form of legislation for school lunches is anticipated 
for next year. 

Measures for the Protection of the Consumer, 
including the development and establishment of 
standards of identity and definition of measure- 
ment, quality, and performance for consumer 
goods.—(A) Food and Drug Administration—(1) 
HR149, amendment to change name of dry skim 
milk to defatted dry milk solids. Action: AHEA 
opposed (term “defatted” is less easily understood 
by public than term “skim’’). Status: amendment 


lid not pass. (2) HR7002, amendment to allow 


propionates (which act as preservatives) to be 
added to soft cheeses without label declaration. 
opposed. Status: 


Action: amendment failed. 
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(B) Office of Price Administration—rationing, price 
controls, and quality identification. Advisory 
action: (1) consultant service on rationing, stand- 
ards, and enforcement of price controls; (2) peti- 
tions to OPA for quality identification on label 
from 15 state associations signed by 4,000 mem- 
bers; (3) testimony and letters to congressional 
committees investigating quality-identification 
program of OPA; and (4) file of materials on grade 
labels sent to Library of Congress at librarian’s 
request. Legislative action: protested Halleck 
resolution H.Res. 49 which linked grade labels and 
standardization with elimination of brand names 
and monopoly. 

Status of standards in relation to emergency 
price control in OPA: OPA revoked grade labels 
for certain canned foods on which price ceilings 
were set, the grade being continued on the invoice 
of wholesaler and retailer but not on consumer 
package; Halleck resolution passed, as did July 
1943 amendment to Price Control Act of 1942 pro- 
hibiting use by OPA of grade labels or standardiza- 
tion of any commodity in price control program 
except where there is “no alternative.” (The War 
Production Board, however, will continue to set 
up specifications for manufacture of consumer 
goods.) 

Cultural and Educational Values of Motion Pic- 
tures—Block booking and blind selling of motion 
pictures. Action: none. Status: problem still 
exists, subcommittee in WJCC is watching de- 
velopments. 

Professional Status in Civil Service (interpreted 
to include military service)—(1) HR2820, military 
status for dietitians and physiotherapists in the 
Army. Action:supported. Status of bill: amend- 
ment passed. (2) Amendment of Public Law 252, 
77th Congress—status of women physicians in the 
Army. Action: AHEA _ supported. Status: 
amendment passed. 

Federal Aid to Education—S367, two million 
dollar fund for emergency use by schools, one 
million for equalization of education between 
states. Action: AHEA supported. Status: bill 
in education and labor committee in Senate. 

Improvement of Family Living at All Economic 
Levels—(i) Appropriation for the Farm Security 
Administration. Action: releases to state associa- 
tions asking for support of home economics pro- 
gram in FSA. Status: appropriations cut about 
30 per cent, but War Food Administrator can 
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determine how fast funds may be used; it is hoped 
that basic legislation will be presented to Congress 
in November. (2) Bankhead Bill S660, concerned 
with parity of farm prices. Action: telegrams to 
state legislative chairmen asking them to express 
opinions to Congressmen because price stabiliza- 
tion was involved. Status: bill passed, was vetoed 
by the President and referred to agricultural 
committee in the Senate. (3) Taxes on oleomar- 
garine. Action: none on national level, but re- 
leases to states suggested state action. Status: no 
bills under consideration. June 15 release from 
the National Research Council points out bad ef- 
fects of antimargarine legislation. 

It is recommended that the present legislative 
program be continued.—MarcGaret M. Epwarps, 
Chairman. 


LOOKOUT COMMITTEE 


The committee has been rather inactive but sees 
much need for the interpretation of national situa- 
tions to state and local associations so that home 
economics opinion can be mobilized. The greatest 
need is for a staff member in the headquarters 
office who could give full time to this work. 
LovuIsE STANLEY, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
OF FAMILIES IN WARTIME 


During the year the committee prepared and 
distributed two publications: “Serving on the 
Farm Home Front,” leaflet AWI-17 issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; and “Family 
Saving and Spending in Wartime,” vocational 
division leaflet number 11, issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education.—Epna Amipon, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP CREDEN- 
TIALS 


The membership credentials committee has con- 
tinued these policies of the preceding committee: 

To consider only cases referred to it by a state 
membership committee. (In other words, an 
individual applying for membership should apply 
through the state association.) 

To summarize and submit to members of the 
committee a ballot on which are assembled data 
concerning applicants referred to the chairman. 

The committee adopted one additional policy 
on the recommendation of the preceding com- 
mittee: 
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To require a majority of 2 votes for approval of 
membership; that is, 4 out of 5. 

Five cases have been submitted and passed upon 
by the committee on membership credentials 
during 1942-43.— MI prep L. Srep, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND JOUR- 
NAL PROMOTION 


Although we have not reached our goal of a 20 
per cent increase in membership, two plans were 
developed which should prove effective in member- 
ship promotion: direct billing of all members by 
headquarters in the spring for dues of the next 
fiscal year, which begins August 1; and inducting 
college home economics seniors into the organiza- 
tion just before graduation, with active member- 
ships transferable to the states in which the girls 
locate. 

The first plan will relieve state treasurers of the 
work of collecting dues from former members and 
give more time for recruiting new members early 
in the AHEA year. Three-fourths of the state 
membership chairmen approved spring collection 
of dues. The second innovation was suggested by 
President Jessie Harris and, though launched too 
late to determine its possibilities fully, brought in 
607 active members from 73 colleges. Head- 
quarters supplied attractive membership cards, 
and some state associations developed impressive 
induction ceremonies for the new members. 

The committee sent a questionnaire to state 
membership chairmen to learn such facts as profes- 
sional groups represented in membership commit- 
tees and in state associations, plans for promotion 
work, help desired, and time preferred for collecting 
dues. One conclusion reached from study of the 
returns was that too few groups other than teachers 
were serving on membership committees. Mem- 
bership can be increased only through the com- 
bined efforts of all vocational groups, urging 
affiliation with the national professional organiza- 
tion as a privilege rather than a duty.—GLapys 
BRANEGAN, Chairman. 





PROGRAM-OF-WORK COMMITTEE 


As the AHEA had no all-member annual meeting 
this year there could be no session at which an offi- 
cial program of work could be adopted by the mem- 
bership as guide for action during the next year. 
Instead 8 committees of 12 members each, represent- 
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ing all professional groups of the AHEA, worked 
daily throughout the Institute on problems facing 
home economists and on the last day presented 
their recommendations for action aimed at solu- 
tion of these problems. The reports are given on 
pages 415 to 423 of this issue and in lieu of other 
action will serve as an outline for a program of work 
for state associations and the AHEA, supplement- 
ing the 1942-43 program of work authorized in 
Boston.-_Day Monroe, Chairman. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Due to the fact that the chairman of the registra- 
tion committee was in the throes of moving back 
from Kansas City this spring, no systematic plan 
was followed of collecting a report of the activities 
of the registration committees in the states. How- 
ever, newsletters and state reports indicate that 
the committees have been active. 

A chairman who is located in a state in which 
there are Army camps reports that the state 
association had made a special effort to get in con- 
tact with married home economists whose hus- 
bands are located in the camps. These women 
have served on a volunteer basis on such programs 
as school lunch, salvage campaigns, and victory 
gardens. 

The suggestion was made to the executive board 
that the word “emergency” be omitted and state 
committees be called “registration committees.’’— 
LucrLe W. REYNOLDs, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATED ART IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


This committee has urged home economists 
working in the field of related art to submit articles 
to the JouRNAL OF Home Economics. Thus far 
three articles have come to the editor, who hopes 
to have one of the fall or winter numbers of the 
JouRNAL feature art related to the home.—WInI- 
FRED GETAMY, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


Elections were carried out by mail as authorized 
in the resolution passed at the business session of 
the 1942 annual meeting in Boston. (Ballots had 
been mailed by the nominating committee to the 
141 councilors; 111 voted.) 
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Officers elected were Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, presi- 
dent (to take office one year after election); Bea- 
trice Geiger, vice-president; and Inez LaBossier, 
recording secretary. The five members elected to 
serve on the nominating committee were: Lita 
Bane, Laura Drummond, Mrs. Florence LaGanke 
Harris, Jennie Rowntree, and Rua Van Horn. 
President Jessie Harris asked Miss Van Horn to 
serve as chairman.—MILpRED Horton, Chairman. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON NATIONAL CON- 
SUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


The three representatives of the AHEA on the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council—Mrs. Har- 
riet R. Howe, Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, and Ruth 
O’Brien—and the alternates—Inez LaBossier and 
Lillian Locke—have taken an active part in the 
work of the Council during the last year. At pres- 
ent one member of the AHEA is vice-chairman of 
the Council, two are on the board of directors, one 
is chairman of the food labeling committee, and 
one is chairman of the committee on informative 
advertising. The Association is also represented 
on all committees of the Council. 

The National Board of the YWCA and the 
National Council of Jewish Women joined the 
NCRC this year, thus increasing the number of 
consumer organization members. 

Work on informative labeling and informative 
selling has proved so successful that a related field, 
informative advertising, is being given attention. 
A committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Lewis, is developing a manual on informative 
advertising, which will be published by the Council, 
and is determining for each item of staple and semi- 
staple goods sold by retailers (1) information which 
might well be included in an informative advertise- 
ment and (2) the essential minimum of information. 

Through questionnaires relating to specific com- 
modities, the opinion of both consumers and 
retailers has been obtained as to the five most 
important qualities about which information 
should be given in any promotional advertisement. 
Retailers on the committee are having their adver- 
tising departments formulate sample advertise- 
ments based on these opinions. The organization 
of this committee presents an opportunity for home 
economists to express their wishes in regard to 
advertising directly to businessmen who are 
financing it. 

The committee on food labeling, under the chair- 
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manship of Mrs. Howe, re-examined 139 food labels 
this year. 

The basic objectives of the Council are to pro- 
mote the use of more information in the buying and 
selling of goods and to foster co-operation between 
local stores and local consumer groups. Obviously, 
major importance during the coming year must be 
attached to mutual problems created by the war. 

The Council’s plans for 1944 therefore include: 
(1) promoting co-operation of consumer organiza- 
tions in helping to recruit salespeople for stores 
(this may offer opportunities for home economics 
students to broaden their knowledge of merchan- 
dise and explore retailing as a possible career) ; (2) 
organizing campaigns which will assist in the 
orderly, equitable distribution of civilian goods in 
wartime, and (3) stimulating consumer suggestions 
as to ways in which retailers can help consumers 
help themselves in retail stores. 

The publications of the Council on informative 
labeling and simplified selling will be continued 
but will be supplemented by additional ones. The 
“Action Today Spells Victory Tomorrow”’ series 
of leaflets has been popular. 

The Council is anxious to know what services 
home economists wish NCRC to perform for them. 
Those which have been discussed in Council meet- 
ings are: (1) additional publications, (2) speakers 
for meetings where topics are included relating to 
consumer-retailer interests, (3) forums to discuss 
consumer-retailer relations and problems, (4) local 
councils patterned after the national NCRC, and 
(5) local campaigns on matters of importance to 
consumers and retailers. Recommendations of 
home economists as to such services and sugges- 
tions for other activities would be welcomed. 

We recommend that the AHEA continue mem- 
bership in NCRC and that members of the AHEA 
give to their representatives on the Council their 
recommendations as to a program of work which 
would be helpful to them in their contacts with 
retailers in their local communities. We also 
recommend that members of the Association pro- 
mote activities in their local communities which 
will help maintain good consumer-retailer relations 
and the most efficient distribution of available 
goods.—RutTuH O’BRIEN, Chairman. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE WOMEN’S JOINT 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


WJCC continues to be an excellent framework 
in which to carry out a legislative program, both 
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Association Business 


the work on specific bills and the business of keep- 
ing informed on legislation of concern to the home. 
The four AHEA representatives on WJCC have 
had specific legislation to follow during the year, 
and Helen Hostetter has served on the subcommit- 
tee on social security. 

By custom, the executive secretary serves as the 
delegate; therefore, Gladys Wyckoff will be deie- 
gate for 1943-44. Helen Atwater will continue to 
serve as an alternate. Mrs. Harriet R. Howe and 
Mrs. Bernice K. Finn will continue as representa- 
tives, and Helen Hostetter will also serve in that 
capacity in 1943-44. 

The WJCC has been interested in the nutrition 
bill HR2276, but no group action has been taken 
since there are not yet five organizations ready to 
form a subcommittee to work for this bill. 

The legislation upon which AHEA headquarters 
staff has taken action in co-operation with other 
organizations in WJCC is listed in the legislative 
report. A printed leaflet explaining the organiza- 
tion of WJCC is available to AHEA members upon 
request.—EpNA VAN Horn, Chairman. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE ASA ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ULTIMATE CONSUMER 
GOODS 

Because much committee business could be 
transacted by letter ballot, the first meeting 
since February 25, 1941, was that held at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C., on April 7, 
1943. 

H. M. Lawrence of the American Standards 
Association staff gave a brief review of projects 
undertaken. Dr. E. C McCracken (chairman 
of the ASA committee on refrigerators, electric 
flatirons, electric ranges, and electric water heaters) 
reported on plans for further tests of household 
electric refrigerators. The committee is preparing 
revisions of safety features and material that 
might go on labels to aid consumers in determining 
service to be expected of flatirons, ranges, and 
water heaters. He also reported progress on 
studies of tests to simulate cooking performance. 

Willis S. MacLeod of the standards division of 
OPA congratulated the ACUCG on the work that 
had been done in establishing safety shoe stand- 
ards. He reported that there were 365 categories 
of commodity items for which defining standards 
were required but that little active work had 
been done in the consumer field. 


After discussion of policies, the following 


resolution was adopted: 
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Resolved, That the following statement of policy 
of the advisory committee on ultimate consumer 
goods be transmitted to Messrs. Brown, Byrnes, 
Nelson, and Zimmerman: 

1. It is almost universally recognized that our 
national war economy demands more and more 
standards and simplification in order to increase 
production of consumer goods. 

2. In wartime it would obviously be impossible to 
set up standards for all the innumerable prod- 
ucts sold at retail. 

3. A considerable number of products important 
to living costs can be more effectively price- 
regulated with standards to identify them, and 
for which working standards can be formulated 
without serious difficulty. There is urgent 
need that this be done. 

4. There are many cases in which the public 
interest requires minimum standards of ser- 
viceability in order to prevent waste through 
uneconomic use of materials, machine capacity, 
and manpower. 

5. Each article should be labeled to disclose that 
it is in conformity with the basic quality specifi- 
cations or grades of the price or rationing orders. 
The following resolution was passed in regard 

to enlarging the personnel of the ACUCG: 

Resolved, That a small committee be appointed 
by the chairman to study the question of enlarging 
the personnel of the ACUCG by adding repre- 
sentatives of a few manufacturers’ associations, 
and also to serve as a nominating committee for 
officers. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 1942-43 

A summary of the study which Clara M. Brown 
made while the Ellen H. Richards Fellow for 
1942-43 will appear under the title “Home Eco- 
nomics Offerings in Liberal Arts Colleges” in the 
October 1943 JouURNAL OF HomME Economics. The 
full account of her study, findings, and recom- 
mendations, “Home Economics in Liberal Arts 
Colleges,”” was published this summer and may 
be purchased from AHEA headquarters for $1.50. 


NOT REPORTING 


The following committees made no report: 
Advisory Committee for Department of Student 
Clubs, Committee on Home Economics in Con- 
sumer Education, and Committee on Home Eco- 
nomics in Health Education. The representative 
on the Council of the American Standards Associ- 
ation also sent no report. 
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Division and Department Elections 


The executive board of the AHEA has authorized divisions and departments to hold their annual 


elections this year by mail. 


The ballot printed below provides for such elections as are scheduled 


for the odd years and those needed to bring departments or divisions into line with the plan accepted 


last summer in Boston. 


All members of the AHEA may vote and each voter may choose a candi- 


date from slates of only one division and one department—those in which she prefers to work during 





1943-44. 


Put a cross in front of the candidates you vote for. 


The marked ballot must be returned to AHEA headquarters, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C., 


by November 1, with the voter’s name and address written at the bottom of the ballot. 


An election 


committee will be appointed by the president, and persons elected will assume office immediately 


upon notification of their election. 


Where no slate appears, the department has either held its election elsewhere (HEWIB’s) or has 


decided to continue personnel in office another year. 


the privilege of writing in another name. 


Where but one candidate is given, voters have 


BALLOT 


Divtsions 


Family Economics 


Chairman-Elect (for one year) 


EpNA VAN Horn, Oregon State College, Cor- 


vallis 
JEAN WaRREN, University of California, Berke- 
ley 
Secretary (for one year) 
Creo Firzsmumons, University of Illinois, 


Urbana 
Dorortny F. Srumons, Iowa State College, Ames 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Vice-Chairman 
MAvDE Firtu, director, family life education, 
Tulsa public schools 


Food and Nutrition 
Vice-Chairman 
STATIE ErrKson, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 
FLORANCE B. Kinc, University of Vermont, 
Burlington 
Housing 
Vice-Chairman 
TEssIE AGAN, Kansas State College, Manhattan 
GRACE Morn, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
Textiles and Clothing 
Vice-Chairman 


MARTHA MERRIFIELD, Oklahoma A & M Ex- 
tension Service, Stillwater 


Departments 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman-Elect 


Bess HEFLIN, University of Texas, Austin 
MARGARET M. Justin, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 


Secretary 


HELEN Burton, University of Oklahoma, 


Norman 
SaRA CRAGWELL, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Chairman-Elect 
EpNA KRrafFt, assistant state supervisor of home 
economics, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mrs. DorotHa F. Mar ow, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio 
Secretary 


Mrs. MARVEL FIsHerR, Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia 

Mrs. Maurine S. MCNALL, 
Arkansas 


Little Rock, 








Departments (continued) 


Extension 


Chairman-Elect 
Jutta BREKKE, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo 
Secretary 


Mrs. AcNnes M. ERKEt, St. Paul Association 
of Commerce, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Chairman-Elect 


Marita Monroe, 
Columbia 


University of Missouri, 


Vice-Chairman (for one year) 


LEVELLE Woop, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan 


Secretary 


ROBERTA MAck, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 


Name: 


Research 
Chairman-Elect 


Jesste V. Cores, University of California, 
Berkeley 

RutH O’Brien, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary 
Irma Gross, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 
Ruto LeEveRTON, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Vice-Chairman (for one year) 
ELENA BECKER, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Richmond 
CATHERINE LEamy, American Red Cross, Alex- 
andria, Virginia 





Address: 
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Officers 


American Home Economics Association 


Elected Officers 


President, Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 
Vice-Presidents, Lucile W. Reynolds, Extension Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
_ < 
Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York 
Beatrice Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Recording Secretary, Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Ex- 
tension Service, New Brunswick 
Treasurer, Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 


Headquarters Staff: Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 


Executive Secretary, Gladys Wyckoff 

Editor of Publications, Helen P. Hostetter 

Business Manager, Keturah E. Baldwin 

Editor of Consumer Education Service, Mrs. Harriet 
R. Howe 


DIVISIONS 


Family Economics 
Chairman, May L. Cowles, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Muriel W. Brown, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Food and Nutrition 
Chairman, Agnes Fay Morgan, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley 
Housing 


Chairman, Mary L. Matthews, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, Rosalie Rathbone, Iowa State College, Ames 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 
Chairman, Mildred Sipp, Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Chairman, Lelia Massey, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York 
Extension Service 
Chairman, Ann F. Beggs, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham 
Home Economics in Business 
Chairman, Marie Sellers, General Foods Corporation, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Chairman, Grace M. Augustine, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 
Homemaking 
Chairman, Mrs. Lois Worline, 11097 Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Research 
Chairman, Marion C. 
Ithaca, New York 
Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, Helen Stacey, U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


Pfund, Cornell University, 


Student Clubs 


Chairman of Department, Frances Bailey, State 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

Chairman-Elect of Department, Helen Waite, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


College Section: Chairman, Frankie Fonde, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


High School Section: Chairman, Margaret Bremer, 
Bismarck High School, Bismarck, Illinois 








Washington News 
(Continued from page 16 of ad section) 


purpose last year); & that consultation with 
state departments of education (but not health 
or welfare agencies) & U.S. Office of Education 
over programs is mandatory. 

Such groups as AHEA, AAUW, NEA, PTA 
prefer $1130 to HR2936 as being more econom- 
ical, more comprehensive, more directly under 
state & local control. 


@ As of early August, 6 states (Colo., La., N. 
Dak., Ore., Pa., Tex.) had not submitted plans 
to Children’s Bureau so as to get their share of 
federal funds earmarked for adequate mater- 
nity & infant care for wives & babies of 
servicemen in 4 lowest grades. State health 
officers must submit plans to Bureau before 
they can get funds. In July, 39 states where 
plans were operating took care of 20,000 cases. 

Ohio submitted a plan but when asked to 
make minor changes (which most states would 
have agreed to quickly) appears now (early in 
August) to be yielding to pressure from council 
of state medical society, which is fighting 
government aid. 


@ School lunches for 1943-44 underwritten by 
congressional appropriation of $50 million. 
Sponsors reimbursed for wide variety of speci- 
fied foods, bought locally under terms of agree- 
ment with Food Distribution Administration. 
Maximum payment: 9¢ for each child served a 
type-A (complete) lunch; 6¢ for type-B (nu- 
tritionally less adequate) lunch. For details 
write FDA state, regional, or national offices. 


@ OPA’s dismemberment is not yet in sight, 
though farm bloc, food processors, & House 
Republicans united to back HR2837, which 
would transfer all food rationing & pricing 
to War Food Administration, give WFA 
head control of all production, processing, & 
distribution. House committee on agriculture 
will consider bill when Congress starts work 
again September 14. 


@ Special House investigating committee gave 
grudging credit to OPA July 27 for stabilizing 
rents, thus making an important contribution 
to success of war program. (56% of USA 
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families are renters.) But it complained that 
in doing so OPA sometimes had overridden 
state & local laws, had been unfair to landlord, 
caused hardships to property owners. . .. OPA 
has now launched campaign to get renters to 
take care of property, avoid clogged drains, etc. 


@ Chester Bowles took up his duties as senior 
deputy administrator of OPA July 27, saying 
that OPA would no longer be a door mat, 
would resist “the selfish pressure of chiselers”’ 
& take the offensive if necessary. Bowles quit 
his advertising agency 2 months after Pear! 
Harbor to head Connecticut OPA, did such a 
good job that he was called to this post, where 
he is trying to calm the storm Maxon (of 
anti-grade-labeling fame) helped create. 


@ With many teachers going into the WAC 
& kindred services or industry, schools face a 
worse prospect this fall than last year when 9 
times normal total of emergency certificates 
had to be issued to keep schools running. 
With average annual salary of teachers in 
1942 $626 below annual wage of factory 
employees & many states too poor to offer 
decent salaries, need for federal aid increases. 

The keep-schools-open bill, S637, got stalled 
in education & labor committee of Senate, but 
friends have promised to get it out of com 
mittee onto Senate floor in September. 


@ Standards got a suspended sentence July 16 
when the President signed House Joint Resolu 
tign 147 continuing Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration & carrying amendment to prohibit 
grade labeling for consumers & to restrict 
standards in price regulations. 

Said he: Amendment language is vague. 
Some say it forbids standards even when 
needed for price control unless established 
before by industry acceptance or government 
action; this would cripple price control, as 
many trade standards are lacking or incom- 
plete. I do not so construe it, as Senator 
Taft, sponsor of its wording, said the price 
administrator still can standardize a com- 
modity where essential to effective price fixing. 
Hence, I sign. 
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“We always center a 
dass discussion around 
your booklets.” 
— Illinois 






“This material has a 
very definite place in my 
teaching program.” 
—North Carolina 





“These leaflets present the 
subject of fats and oils in a 
popular and simple 
manner.'’— Ohio 
























Today’s Teaching Program! 


Rationing and today’s heavy emphasis on nutrition 
are certain to increase interest in cookery classes. 
With this in mind, the makers of Crisco again 
offer you 4 booklets especially prepared as teach- 
ing aids. These booklets are packed with timely, 
helpful information presented in a simple, inter- 
esting manner best suited for classroom use. 
Among the important subjects covered are mod- 
ern cooking methods, nutritional information, 
tested recipes, and suggestions for classroom pro- 
jects. Last year, more than 7,000 Home Economies 


CRISCO 


For Every Cooking Use! 
IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 





teachers used these sets of 4 Crisco booklets. 
Sample sets are now being distributed. Accom- 
panying them is an order-blank for requesting 
additional sets for classroom use. If you have not 
already received your free copies, write to 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Department, lrorydale 17, Ohio 


Ga “4 t * 7 
Remember, Crisco is truly an 
all-purpose shortening. In 
any recipe that calls for 
shortening, you can depend 
upon Crisco to produce the 
finest results—whether in 
cooking, baking or frying. 
There’s no finer shortening 
made than pure, all-vegetable 


Crisco. 


it helps. 19 
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Plan 


TO-DAY 
FOR TOMORROW 


Let’s get together and plan together. 


We need your ideas. We can supply the practical knowledge 
gained through successful experience in planning and build- 
ing Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. Working together, 
your ideas will take shape now—become a reality tomorrow. 


Drop us a line—no obligation—and our Engineer will call. 











cu. SHELDON « co. 





730 NIMS STREET MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 








Announcing the School Editions 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
256 pages List Price $2.40 
HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY 
By Anne Pierce 
122 pages List Price $1.20 
THE WAY WE WASH OUR CLOTHES 
By Eleanor Ahern 
160 pages List Price $1.60 
HOME DECORATION WITH FABRIC AND THREAD 


By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
164 pages List Price $2.00 


It is with great satisfaction that we announce the school editions of these four outstanding books 
in home economics. You will find in them invaluable basic source material, completely author 
itative, up to date, clearly and carefully written, profusely and explicitly illustrated. No home 
economics classroom should be without a complete set of each! 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





L 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“3 direct hits, sir—and 10 quarts of vanilla!“ 


A4n American bomber, raiding Germany, 
carried a can of ice cream mix in the tail 
gunner’s compartment. After dodging flak 
and fighters, 6 miles up at 60° below, it 
was well shaken and well frozen.* 

Safe back at base, they celebrated the 
raid as Americans usually celebrate - 
with ice cream! ... Not just because it’s 
homelike and delicious does ice cream ap- 
pear so often on service menus. It’s there 
because it’s a valuable food, rich in vita- 
mins and calcium. 

In the spirit of good sportsmanship, 
your family has reconciled itself to having 
less ice cream than before the war. For 
our part, we'll make as much ice cream as 
possible. We’ll keep it pure and good. 

And we'll continue —through war and 
peace —-the constant laboratory research 

*% Based on an actual incident 
reported by The New York Tim 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


that is producing notable new dairy prod 
ucts and other nutritious foods. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food...as a base for the development of 
new products and mate) ials ~.- GOS a 20NuTCE 
of health and enduring progress on the 
farmsand inthe townsand cities of America 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Now ready for your Fall classes ! 


NEW WARTIME EDITIONS OF THESE 
MONEY MANAGEMENT GUIDES 


Show homemakers how to 
save and conserve 


Are you looking for classroom and reference material that will help 
young homemakers to spend less and save more—that will tell them 
how to make the clothing and furnishings they already have last longer 
and give better service? The new wartime editions of Household’s 
Money Management booklets may well be just what you want for 
your fall classes. 

“The war has changed the way we feel about money,”” begins Money 
Management Principles. “If we save it instead of spending it, we help 
to hold down the runaway prices of inflation.’’ With this goal in mind 
the booklet gives scores of suggestions for managing family income 


in wartime. 
New kind of budget book 


Planning family spending in order to save more usually requires many 
adjustments. Here’s where The Budget Calendar—a radically new 
kind of budget book—can help. With the Calendar, ‘‘you can see where 
you stand and find a way to make adjustments.”’ 

In wartime homemakers planning three meals a day want to know: 
How much should be spent? What foods should be included? How can 
p'anning be simplified? To save and conserve families should know 
when, where and how to buy, how to prevent spoilage, save while 
preparing and make use of leftovers. These chapter headings reveal 
the many timely helps in The Food Dollar. 

‘*To give our men in the Services the materials they need to carry 
the war to victory, consumers need to conserve every garment on hand, 
and to buy only what is absolutely necessary. The clothes that you buy 
are a matter of national importance,”’ says The Clothing Dollar. It 
tells how to plan, buy and care for wartime wardrobes 

“In wartime,”’ says The Rental Dollar, “‘your choice of a home may 
be very limited. However, by thinking through al! the qualifications 
you would like, you can select the essential ones more wisely.”’ This 
booklet helps the family to decide what things it most wants in a home 
and how to find them. 

Today, “husband and wife must plan together how to apportion the 
available money among the various expenses to make ends meet. Then 
they must cooperate fully in carrying those plans through,”’ counsels 
Money Management for Newlyweds, a practical booklet which is help- 
ing many young couples to be better money managers 

‘*Many rooms lack charm because they are cluttered with too many 
things, but there are few sparsely furnished rooms that cannot easily 
be made restful and attractive,”’ The Home Furnishings Dollar points 
out. Then follow an appeal for simplicity and many suggestions for 
making interiors attractive on moderate expenditures 


Sent for mailing costs only 
The Budget Calendar will be sent to you free, any or all 
of the other Money Management booklets for 214¢ each 
tocover mailing costs. Why don’t yousend for copies now? 





es : Nam 
Corporation — 
ESTABLISHED 1678 iddress 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE | ~~ 


316 branches in 205 cities > cus ean aun aes ae 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
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Ave., Chicago 11 
Please send free copy of The Budget Calendar 


¢ in stamps 
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Tugboats are still towing bargeloads of pineapple 
from the Dole island of Lanai to the Honolulu cannery. 
But, as you probably know, a large part of the fruit and 
juice we pack is going to the Armed Forces. 

However, we are planning and planting for the future 
—when you will be able to buy all the Dole Pineapple 


and Juice you want. 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE obted | : 1} 
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FOR WARTIME MEALS 


‘AROUND THE CLOCK 





Pant £08 GOCe wUTEITION 
en et es 


NUTRITION GROUP 


SIX 


Appetizing—quick—nutritious, this 

famous ‘‘3-food dish’’ saves time, 

work, fuel and other foods. Grand 
for breakfast, lunch, supper. 


Your students will agree, Kellogg's Corn 
Flakes with sliced, fresh peaches and milk 
make delicious, satisfying eating any time 
of day—or night. So easy to serve, too. 
Ready to eat. No cooking. 


Alone or with fruit, these crisp toasted 
flakes supplement the food value of milk . . . 
supply whole grain nutritive values in thia- 
min (vitamin B,), niacin and iron. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are also splendid 
for your meat extender recipes... blend 
delightfully with meat flavors. See recipes 
on package. 


THE ‘“‘SELF-STARTER 
BREAKFAST” 


. Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes 
2. Fruit 

3. Milk 

VITAMINS! MINERALS! 


PROTEINS! 
FOOD ENERGY! 









| $1.00 


| Your order sent post paid zo *nrD 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
te Good Housekeeping 
| Name al 
Write address plainly in margin - 


FOOD, MILL 


KITCHEN TIM 


COOK POTATOES, toma- 
toes, vegetables, fruits with 
peelings—then mash or sieve 
through Food Mill. MASHES 
RUTABAGAS, pumpkin 






squash. No lumps! 
APPLES for SAUCE 
Just quarter apples, no cor- 
ing, no peeling. Needs less 
sugar. 25% more yield 

PU RE E S—Corn, peas, 
spinach, tomatoes, all veg- 
etables for soups 

SIEVES prunes apricots 


and all fruits for pies, pud 
dings and frozen « 
STRAINS BABY FOOD 

from fresh and 
fruits quicker, cheaper saves 
more vitamins and minerals 

FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25 
home economists for demonstration, | only, 65¢ postpaid 
FOLEY CAN OPENER, holds can pou 


Special price, 1 only, 0¢ postpaid 


lessearts 


vegetables 


Special price 


opens it, 8 contents 


[rotay MFG..CO., 114 2nd ST., N. E. MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
t Send 


room use 


recipe circulars for Class- 

65¢, Foley Food Mill, or 

50¢ Foley Can Opener 

I enclose [$1.15 both Food Mill and 
Can Opener 


l I enclose 
















Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common ‘foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMN| RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 








How Home Economics Teachers 
Help Consumers with Their 
Wartime Problems 
This is the title of the April issue of 
Consumer Education Service 
Single copies 25¢; 25 or more, 20¢ each 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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N 
i. hat 1s this difference that makes 
every Sealtest Dairy product one of the finest of 
its kind in America? 
The answer is this: It’s an extra assurance of 
an extra assurance that 
and 


beyond the ordinary in every Sealtest Dairy plant. 


purity and quality. . 


comes from services, tests safeguards 

Sealtest Good-housekeeping—assured by scores 
of different inspections of plant equipment regu- 
larly—means not ordinary cleanliness but su per- 
cleanliness. 

Sealtest Quality Control—assured by a full- 
staffed laboratory in the plant—means that 
every Sealtest product must be a quality product. 


Sealle 


t, Inc. and the Sealtest Kitch 
sions of National Dairy Produc 


en are Divi- 


(s Corporation 





THE SEALTEST1 


TUNE 


IN PROGRAM, 
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Sealtest Employes’ Health Examinations—in 
some respects as rigid as in the Army—mean that 
Sealtest Companies take every possible precau- 
tion to protect the millions who use their 
milk and milk-products. 

Yes, these are some of the things that give all 
Sealtest Dairy products that extra assurance of 
purity and quality that means so much in better 
health and better nutrition in American homes. 


FREE 

Sealtest maintains a stream- 
lined, experimental kitchen in 
New York City, where a staff 
of skilled Home-Economists 
translate vital foods into work 
able, 
and recipes for the housewife 
These are printed regularly in 
the Sealtest Food Adviser sent FREE to teachers on request 
Just send your name and address to the Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


common-sense menus 





THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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A Most Important Subject 


THE NUTRITIONALLY 


Here, for the first time, is the teaching material 
so long wanted. In simple, easily understood 
and easily used form, it presents accurate 
scientific data on what the adequate break- 
fast should be, on the nutritional values of 
foods commonly eaten at breakfast, on 


how to organize such a morning meal. 





. —_ 
A The educational endeavor of the Cereal Institute is made 


im complete cooperation with the National Nutrition 
. "rogram lso, as dicated by this seal, cereal br 

AMERICAN Program. Also, as indicate y th eal, cerea eak 

oat DOC at fast foods (whole-grain or enriched or restored to whole 


gram values for vitamins and minerals) are accepted 





@s valuable nutritive foods by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 


NEW-PRACTICAL-EASY 
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In Nutrition Today... 


ADEQUATE BREAKFAST 





ITH this offer the Cereal Institute—a 

cooperative endeavor by cereal break- 
fast food manufacturers for the purpose of 
presenting cereals in their true nutritional 
value—makes its bow to the Home Econo- 
mists of America and invites you to send 
for a timely series of new, scientifically ac- 
curate, practical teaching aids believed to 
fill a long-felt need. 

Nutritional scientists and medical au- 
thorities are agreed that breakfast, to be 
nutritionally adequate, should represent 
from !{ to 14 of the total daily food intake, 
in all essential nutrients as well as in calo- 
ries. To aid you in teaching this important 
nutritional subject we offer you a large wall 


CEREAL IN 
135 S$. LASALLE 









SEND NOW 
FOR THESE NEW 
FREE TEACHING 
HELPS! 
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panel showing a chart of what the ade- 
quate breakfast should provide, a chart of 
the nutrient values of foods commonly 
eaten at breakfast, and specimen break- 
fasts properly evaluated; also a student’s 
classroom kit of which you may requisition 
as many as you need, free of charge. This 
kit contains a 4 page folder (for the stu- 
dent’s notebook), explaining the need for 
an adequate breakfast, how to organize it, 
and presenting the charts mentioned; a spe- 
cial work sheet for the student is included. 

In your teaching effort toward the goal 
of better national nutrition for which all 
America is striving, you will find these class- 
room aids of real value. 


INC. 


STITUTE 
STREET+CHICAGO 








CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. J 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 

You may send me the free wall panel on THE NUTRITION- 
ALLY ADEQUATE BREAKFAST and ~~" 
STUDENTS’ WORK PACKETS. (state number) 


Teacher's Name 
Name of School 


“~ 
Address of School te 3 
bo 


City and State 


LP 
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cREE!! NEW REVISED EDITION OF 
"WEP MAKE AMERICA STRONG 


Now contains Basic 7 Chart...new recipes 
to meet Government Standards...sample 


























menus for every season of the year. 


, FIRST EDITION of “Help Make 
America Strong!’’ received such an enthusiastic 
response from home economists all over the 
country that we are offering a second edition of 
this valuable booklet. 


The revised edition has been brought up to 
date to include the Government’s Basic 7 Food 
Chart, a wartime “must” for every student of 
home economics. It also contains new wartime 
recipes, as well as menus for every season of the 
year, carefully planned to supply a balanced, 
nutritional diet. 


We know that you home economists are doing 
a big job in this war. That is why, to help you in 
your all-important work, we have brought out 
- the second edition of “Help Make America 
Strong!” 


Right now we can send you enough free copies 
of this booklet for all the students in your class. 
But, to make sure you receive the quantity you 


a ef need, fill in and mail this coupon NOW. 


ann seems 





| 

wo! | Home ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
aa 2 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ; 

HOME ECONOMICS ar Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

DEPARTMENT evised |} 






) copies of your new, Ff 


e ( = 
Please send m erica Strong! 


booklet ‘Help Make Am 





Name 





School 


™ 7 
es 


| 
| > State___—__ | 
\ City  maasanad 


- - 


} 
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“ EE WHIZ, MAMMA,”’ pouted little 
Beulah, “‘do you expect me to be 
perfect!’’ 


“The Borden inspectors.do,”’ laughed 
Elsie, the Borden Cow. ‘‘And you have 
to be perfect to pass.”’ 

“Even papa?” gasped Beulah, looking 
at Elmer, the bull, with new respect. 


“Even papa,” smiled Elsie. ‘‘You see, 
the Borden inspectors have to be sure 
that the milk and cream that go into 
every Borden Product are as pure as 


“iN THIS FAMILY, YOUNG LADY, 
99% ISN'T PASSING!” 











the best of cows and careful laboratory 
controls can make them. 


‘“‘That’s so that people can have con- 
fidence in Borden products such as 
Evaporated Milk, Beta Lactose, cheese, 
ice cream, and Biolac.”’ 


‘‘What’s confidence, mamma,”’ asked 
Beulah, wide-eyed. 


“Confidence,” explained Elsie, “is 
what makes people say: ‘Jf it’s Bor- 


den’s, it’s got to be good!’ ’’ 
© Borden Co. 


- if ils Borden, iti got lo be good / 
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COOKED SALAD 
DRESSING 


1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. dry mustard 
Dash of cayenne 

2 tbsps. flour 

2 tbsps. sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup Carnation Milk 
Y% cup vinegar 


Blend first 5 ingredi- 
ents. Add egg. Mix 
well. Add milk. Cook 
over boiling water, 
Stirring constantly, 
till thickened. Cool. 
Stir in vinegar slow- 
ly. Makes 1% cups. 





Scene raw, some cooked.” Your green and yellow vegetables are an 
important group in the 7 Basic Groups of the National Wartime Nutrition 
Program. Add M/k and you have combined 2 Groups for additional 
nourishment. 

Carnation Milk, double-rich and undiluted, makes wonderful Cooked 
Salad Dressing! Not a drop of oil or fat needed! And it gives essential 
protein, and all the valuable milk nutrients. Even people who don’t care for 
salad will come back to the bow!—for this. 

For other fine wartime uses of this rich, pure milk with its extra vitamin 
D reinforcement, send for free copy of ““Growing Up With Milk.” Address 
Carnation Co., Dept. 711E, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 
ey Milk 


ie 
us Ry, 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


| <etaty 
naascan “FROM CONTENTED Mic 


ee Dec at 






rr 


cows’’ 





MALL i 11 
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inated through 


a number of professional and specialized —. 
. +. im the hope of providing material useful for the f: 


ate 








Wartime help to 
homemaker... 





HALF A BILLION COPIES of recipes is a large figure 
That’s an estimate of the number we distributed last 
year on one of our products alone. These recipes 

must all be tested, and adapted to wartime needs > 


ELP to the homemaker is help 

to the nation. Homemakers are 
all “war-workers.” And, to the 
homemakers of America is entrusted 
America’s food supply. 

How far that food supply goes. . 
how nutritious are the meals they 
make with it...depends upon them 

Recipes, menus, food “‘extender 
ideas, tips on economical wartime 
purchasing, ideas for lunch box 
packers . . . in short, how to make 
food go farther, how to plan meals 
and make them more attractive, how 
to apply the lessons of nutrition in 





General Mills, INc. 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


z 


**Retty Crocker 
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Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats 


HOMEMAKERS’ SMILES 
testify to the satisfac- 
tion that comes when 
everything ‘‘clicks.’ 
Recipes that ‘‘click’’ are 


wartime. They help 
to avoid waste 


“HOW TO” booklets 
and bulletins answer 
the needs of the times. 
Thousands of home- 
makers look to these 
Betty Crocker aids 
that supplement our 
regular recipe service. 


practice . . . all come within the 
range of the Betty Crocker service 

Twenty-two years ago, General 
Mills decided such a service was 
needed. So the Betty Crocker Home 
Service staff was organized. Its func- 
tion . . . besides helping to maintain 
the standards of our products . . . is 
to help homemakers secure the ut- 
most satisfaction from their use. 

This involves the issuance of a 
large number of recipes and other 
service material. 

Every week, thousands of letters 
are personally answered: letters 





especially important in _ 


the 







trom brides struggling with their 
food budgets, from mothers who 
want vitamin information, yes, even 
letters from army cooks. Each letter 
gets a helpful reply. 

The Betty Crocker staff is help 
ing ease the load in thousands of 
war homes 


| 


Bib aa tea 


& 


cal 


me 


THE FOLLOWING BULLETINS recently issued by the Betty 


Crocker staff can help you in your classroom work. If you'd like a 
copy of cny of them, write BETTY CROCKER, Dept. 439, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., listing bulletins you would like: “ War-time Baking,” 


“Point Stretchers,”” ‘‘Eoting Under the Sky,"’ “Meat Stretchers," 
“Victory tunch Box," ‘‘ Timely Vegetable Tips,"’ ‘ Hospitolity in 


Wor-Time "” 


and KIX are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc 
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AND 
EGGS 


ARE INCLUDED IN "=_—o%* GROUP FIVE OF 


the National Wartime Nutrition 
Program 
a 


AS a patriotic Home Economist, you are inter- the latest nutrition and wartime cookery intorma 





ested in seeing that Americans know the nutri- tion on these two recommended wartime foods 
tional values of the foods recommended by the os 
The poultry industry has established a national 


National Wartime Nutrition Program. You ; 
consumer information service on poultry meat and 


want them also to know how best to purchase, 
eggs which is designed expressly for serving the 


prepare, cook, serve, and conserve the foods 
needs of protessiona! food people, onsumer 


recommended. 
channels, and consumers directly 


As the U. S. Nutrition Chart shows, poultry meat 
If you will send us a post card or a letter we will 


and eggs are included among the Basic 7 Foods to 
gladly send you free our latest literature and home 


make America healthy and strong for Victory. 
economics department releases 


This year the poultry industry is producing 


60,000,000,000 Eggs 
4,000,000,000 pounds of Chicken : Ph Whe, 
560,000,000 pounds of Turkey - 
as its share in making this program of Right | 
, , : . HOME ECONOMIST 
Eating effective for America’s 130,000,000 Ci- 


vilians. . .and to help feed our Armed Forces. 


and our Allies. Poultry and Egg 
With 26 eggs and 24 pounds of poultry meat per National Board 


month available for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States during 1943 and again in 1944, Consumer Information Service 
you will no doubt want to give those you inform 308 W. Washington St. Chicago 6, III. 
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Here’s 
nutrition news 
about a 


WHOLE GRAIN 
BREAD 








Ry-Krisp is a natural whole grain 
bread—probably the only out-and- 
out whole grain bread available na- 
tionally. Not one bit of refined flour 
in it. Just flaked whole rye, water and 
salt— baked by a special process into 
wafers. Serves as 


crisp, tempting 


bread, crackers or toast. 


Good Source of Protective Nutrients 
Ry-Krisp furnishes 7 I. U. thiamin 
per 6.5 gram wafer, is a good source 
of phosphorus, copper, manganese, 


iron. Provides bulk to aid elimination. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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2€€: / New Helpful Textbook 
and Classroom Material 
WHOLE GRAINS: Brand new 20-page illustrated book 


on grain products and their value in nutrition. Complete 
food nutrients chart, discussion material, timely recipes. 


FOR STUDENTS: 6-page folder. Quick story of grain 
products, charts, tables, recipes. 


FOR HOMEMAKERS: Folder for distribution in adult 


nutrition 


classes. Emphasis on National Nutrition 


Program. Recipes. Charts. 





e==--= MAIL COUPON TODAY! <<-<-<=: 
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Ralston Research Laboratories 

Ralston Purina Company 

39 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send, no cost or obligati new book o 
whole grain products; also copies 0 
tribution to students in nutrition asses. 


Name ~~ 
¥ 
iddress 
~ 
-< 
City ~* State 
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IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Prepared by Julia Kiene, director of the 
Westinghouse Home Economics Institute, 
in collaboration with Westinghouse Con- 
service engineers, this useful book can 
be used as a classroom reference or text 
book. Mail coupon below for your free 
desk copy. 


The phenomenal public acceptance of 
this book, now in its third million, is due 
to the fact that it renders a needed wartime 
service to the women of America. 


This revised edition tells how to use 


W nghouse 


’ _ ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 








NOW IN ITS 


Revised Up-to-the-Minute War- 

time Book on Care and Use 

of Electric Home Appliances 
52 PAGES 

MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 


and care for 16 popular electric appliances. 
It shows how to recognize minor ail- 
ments. And for simple repairs that can 
be made at home, it gives clear and detailed 
“fix-it’” suggestions. 


ALSO A SOUND SLIDE FILM 


In addition to the book Westinghouse 
has also prepared a sound slide film which 
carries the title, “Proper Care Means 
Longer Wear”’. 

This sound slide film presents the same 
basic information as the book, in graphic, 
visual form. Loaned free. Running time: 
16 min. Mail the coupon today. 


Thomas, NBC, Sunday at 30 P. M., E. W.7 


Consumer Education Section, 418 Fourth Street, 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me the book and/or film, as checked 
Free desk copy of book, THE CARE AND USI 
OF ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, IN THE HOME 
The sound slide film, PROPER CARE MEANS 
LONGER WEAR, for showing on either 


(The filmrewill beyent free. We pay only 


returg ing charges.) 
NAME i 
ADDRESS + 


ORGANIZATIONS 
CITY ~~ STATE 


meee ae 


or 
or Pe) dates | 
+ 
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A PROTEIN DESSERT MADE 
WITHOUT SUGAR! 


a 
or. 


ff. -. 4 Se 


a a 


EVEW beginners can easily make delicious 












bread pudding with Knox Gelatine. Satisfying— 






economical—helps supply protein food value. 








And this Knox Refrigerator Bread Pudding 4 
recipe uses no sugar. Send coupon below*—for 


this and other grand recipes. 





crassroom | “HOW GELATINE HELPS MAKE 


DISCUSSION 


TOPIC POINT-SAVING PROTEIN DISHES’ 


Now that everyone is eating less meat, daily combines perfectly with other protein foods in 
diets must furnish enough protein from other _easy-to-make salads, main dishes, desserts. 
foods to supply the body with the protein Helps make rationed foods go further. And 
essential to strength and stamina. Knox Knox itself is not rationed, of course—ample 
Gelatine is a supplementary protein. And, be- stocks are available. 


cause it’s pure, plain unflavored gelatine, Knox 


FREE! CLASSROOM MATERIAL, WARTIME RECIPES! 
fF Be RE oS ee Ee ee 


3 “KNOX GELATINE 


Box 1, Johnstown, N. Y. 


NEW, up-to-date classroom nutritional ma 
terial prepared especially to assist home econo- 


mists plus dozens of tested, 





Please send special Home Economics class- timely recipes, showing how Knox 
room material and Mrs. Knox’s ‘‘Wartime 
Kitchen Kit’’ of recipes. =< 


Sv 
~~ 





Gelatine helps go easy on ration 
points, gives menus zest and vari- 
ety. Yours free, for the asking. 


Name . Send this coupon now, before you 


i a 
? School Str SS 





forget 








City “Shite 


ee, OO? ane a a 
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AND DIGESTED WITH REMARKABLE EASE 


Capricious appetite is a very common cause 
of undernutrition. Eating habits formed 
over a period of years are broken only with 
difficulty, and adjustment of the dietary 
frequently proves almost impossible. In such 
instances food supplements offer the only 
solution to the problem of providing ade- 
quate nutrition. 

Through the use of New Improved Ovaltine 
the daily intake of virtually all essential nutri- 
ents can be raised to excellent levels. This 
delicious food drink is appealing to practically 
everyone and is taken with relish, despite aver- 
sion to many foods, including milk. Ovaltine 


2 KINDS 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 


IRON... 10.5 mg. 


i rl 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Dry Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 

Ovaltine with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

PROTEIN ... 6.00 Gm. 31.20 Gm. COPPER. ... 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.00 Gm. 66.00 Gm. VITAMIN A . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 
Perr 3.15 Gm. 31.5 Gm. VITAMIND. 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
CALCIUM ... 0.25Gm. 1.05 Gm. VITAMIN B, 300 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
PHOSPHORUS . 0.25 Gm. 0.903 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN . 0.25 mg 1.28 mg. 


11.9 mg. NIACIN .... 4.95 mg 7.1 mg 
*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk 





is a rich source of virtually all metabolic requi- 
sites, and is able to make up for many food- 
stuffs which are included in the average diet, 
but are refused by finicky eaters. It supplies 
biologically adequate proteins, essential min- 
erals, readily assimilated caloric food energy, 
and vitamins Aand D aswell as the Bvitamins 
Because of its low curd tension and its highly 
emulsified fat, Ovaltine is digested with ease 
It is also highly valuable in the dietaries of 
the aged, since it can be taken in sufficient 
amounts without leading to abdominal full- 
ness or discomfort. The Wander Company, 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


NEW IMPROVED 
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The Newest Vitamin 


SEARCH FOR REMEDY FOR “PURPURA” 
LEADS TO DISCOVERY OF VITAMIN P. 
LEMONS PRINCIPAL KNOWN SOURCE 


Capillary Tonicity Essential To Health 


NUTRITION RESEARCH DIVISION 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


GROWERS OF SUNKIST LEMONS 























Ready August 31st 


An Introduction to 


FOODS & NUTRITION 


By Sherman and Lanford 


This new text is designed to meet special war-time courses as 
well as regular courses in home economics. Written by two 
outstanding authorities in the field, it provides practical infor- 


mation on the planning and preparation of daily meals as well 


as on the essentials of nu 
trition. Practical problems 
of meal-planning under ra- 
tioning conditions are dealt 
with, and the best alloc: 
tion of the food budget is 
explained. Full tables ot 
food values are given it 
the appendix 

c. 328 pages, illustrated, 

$2.25 (probable 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 














Macmillan’s Standard 


Books on Home Economics 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 
By Osee Hughes. 522 pp., 
ill., $3.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
NUTRITION 

By Mary Swartz Rose. 625 pp., 
[l., $3.50 Fourth Edition in Preparation 


CHEMISTRY OF FOOD 
AND NUTRITION 

By H. C. Sherman. 

6th Ed., 611 pp., Ill, $3.25 


FOOD VALUES IN SHARES 
AND WEIGHTS 

By Clara Mae Taylor. 

92 pp., $1.50 











